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The Unity of War and Peace 


By ALBERT COOK 


IT is A TRUISM that the greater the novelist, the more inclusive his 
vision. We tend to combine the persuasive universality of the moral 
abstraction in fiction with the wide scope of the major novelist and 
attribute to Tolstoi a representation of “all life.” This ascription, 
praiseworthy as a tribute to the commanding imagination of a superb 
writer, has the pernicious critical result of disarming in advance the 
attempt to define the theme of War and Peace. Even so responsible a 
critic as Forster seems almost captiously, and at the same time in- 
dolently, content merely to gape at the masterpiece, leaving unchal- 
lenged Lubbock’s equally imperceptive assertion of thematic disunity 
in the novel. 

The moral vision of War and Peace is, however large, both single 
and coherent. Not only a plot of panoramic inclusiveness builds this 
novel's universe of moral meaning but a sequence of observed and 
analyzed moral gestures: 


Prince Vassily always spoke languidly, like an actor repeating his 
part in an old play. Anna Pavlovna Scherer, in spite of her forty years, 
was on the contrary brimming over with excitement and impulsiveness. 
To be enthusiastic had become her pose in society, and at times even 
when she had, indeed, no inclination to be so, she was enthusiastic so 
as not to disappoint the expectations of those who knew her. The af- 
fected smile which played continually about Anna Pavlovna’s face, out of 
keeping as it was with her faded looks, expressed a spoilt child’s continual 
consciousness of a charming failing of which she had neither the wish nor 
the power to correct herself, which, indeed, she saw no need to correct. 


The surface of social life in this soiree is presented as a kind of play. 
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Most prominent are the most acting, the most hypocritical (Gk., 
‘actors’ ), while moving shyly and clumsily in the background, of this 
scene as of Book One, are those dedicated beings we will come to 
know as our truly important characters. Not that they yet know to 
what they are dedicated. Prince Vassily and Anna Pavlovna know; 
but their knowledge is not a true superiority; as here rendered, it is 
only the superficial skill of the actor. Their limit is that they know 
all they are to do; so they have chosen it. Even their implications are 
controlled: Prince Vassily shortly before greeted Anna Pavlovna 
‘with no change of his voice and tone, in which indifference, and even 
irony, was perceptible through the vei! of courtesy and sympathy.’ In 
the keen individuation of Tolstoi’s moral analysis, these two hypo- 
crites are distinguished from one another: Prince Vassily is ‘languid, 
Anna Pavlovna ‘brimming over with excitement and impulsiveness.’ 
These traits in turn are subjected to analysis. Every nuance of be- 
havior undergoes a moral scrutiny; the reality implied underneath 
appearance is objectified in Tolstoi’s consummate summary. 

What is the domain of Tolstoi’s analysis? It is so perfectly fused 
with the theme of the novel that a short definition is not possible, but 
roughly he is always analyzing a character’s own attitude toward his 
own destiny, his own tempo, his own potentialities. A character's atti- 
tudes towards others in general, toward a close friend (Pierre and 
Andrey), toward love, toward an ideal (Marya’s religion, Pierre's 
masonry ), toward war, toward career—all are determined by, point 
to, the uniqueness of his own tempo as it dovetails with everybody's 
in the novel. 

Hemingway analyzes the gestures of courage; Trollope of sincerity; 
Jane Austen of altruistic social insight; Defoe of economic and sexual 
scruple; Stendhal of crassness or fineness. In Tolstoi are configured a 
series of moral destinies through a transmuting series of ‘war’- or 
‘peace’-dominated years. 

Gesture always has become or is becoming habit. Tolstoi analyzes 
the certitude of the become, the hesitance of the becoming. Habit is 
subjected to time, transmuted and retransmuted, in a number of ways 
whose diversity his moral analysis renders, whose underlying inter- 
dependence the plot co-ordinates. What makes Anna Pavlovna 
Scherer and Prince Vassily superficial is their dedication to surface, 
implied in the meaning Tolstoi analyzes through their almost ritual 
gestures. Oriented towards mere appearance, they commit themselves 
toward their social masks. This commitment affords them a certain 
adroitness, but it cuts them out of all the profounder resurrections 
of the years to come. Nine years and a thousand pages later the 
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bumbling Pierre of this first scene will have become spiritually bap- 
tized and rebaptized into a moral giant while, withdrawn from the 
horribly contrasting background of devastated Moscow, Anna Pav- 
lovna will be giving the identical Petersburg soirée, politely, coldly, 
ignoring the cataclysm that is to be the death through which the best 
will be reborn. And who is her honored guest but. the same Prince 
Vassily, still diabolically superficial, blackened by contrasts but un- 
changed. 

In War and Peace, the analyzed gestures of the characters find their 
stated meaning in what will have become their total destiny in the 
plot. The reality of detail is being compounded unreflexively with 
the reality of the whole; Tolstoi’s analyses point in the homogeneity 
of their content to the total plot. The constant relevance of these 
analysed components to the reflected whole lends to detail and over- 
all canvas alike a uniformity and proportionateness which recalls the 
‘realism’ of Vermeer, or Caravaggio, or better Velasquez. 

The Fifteen Books and Epilogue of the novel are orchestrated into 
an almost contrapuntal order, war and peace being not, as Lubbock 
thought, disorganized strands, but the basic alternation, each defining 
the other, of the plot’s form. War is repeated with variation; so is 
peace. A new stage of peace gains its variation from the variation of 
the war epoch immediately preceding it. Not only a unit of narrative 
is each of the Books, but a unit of mood. Each has a prevailing mood, 
a phase of the common life to which every character responds in the 
very act of contributing to create it. The mood of one person is, with 
the variation of destined personality, the mood of all in the particular 
phase of the Book, a mood to be resmelted from book to book till the 
final temper of the whole novel’s vision has been enunciated. 

There is a dominance of superficies in the peaceful Book One. Anna 
Pavlovna’s ostentatious soiree sets the tone, which is then carried out 
in the preliminary interests of all the characters. Pierre, first shy, then 
tactlessly professing Bonapartism, finally deferring in abashed abject- 
ness as he parts from Anna Pavlovna, goes on to assert his mere sur- 
face in the very frankness of his subsequent talk with Prince Andrey, 
in the sociable i inconsequence of his early morning tomfoolery. Prince 
Andrey on the surface of his mind can express no more probing reason 
for his military departure than that the life is ‘not to my taste.’ Doubt- 
less, though he does not know it, because ‘this life’ is as superficial as 
his first marriage seems to him here. Natasha is likewise enmeshed 
in surface. At her name day she impulsively wakens to the world of 
the opposite sex in Boris Drubetskoi, the very puppet-like incarnation 
of surface, though her keen insight asks him, symbolically, to kiss her 
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doll before kissing her. Boris’ mother makes an abrupt shift of alle- 
giance from the superficial service rendered by Prince Vassily to the 
superficial hope that Pierre’s superficial] naivete can be prevailed on 
to assume the burdens of a merely external patronage. The death of 
Count Bezuhov entails not the soul searching of the novel’s later 
deaths but a mere squabble over an inheritance, a manipulation of 
surfaces about money, itself a medium of deploying more surfaces. 
Marya’s devoutness, as yet a mere form, presses on her departing 
brother an ikon to which he is indifferent. She has been correspond- 
ing with the stultified, pretentious Julie Karagina, not yet sufficiently 
awakened to cast off this mere husk of a friendship. Dolokhov’s 
bravado is confined to mere surface acting, to the inanimate, in this 
book. Marya Dmitrievna’s ‘terrible dragon’ frankness is merely an- 
other social form, here analyzed in terms of its effect on polite so- 
ciety, its effectiveness to come into its own only when it saves 
Natasha in the deeper Book Eight. 

Yet Tolstoi is all the while individuating these people, analyzing 
attitudes of a specificity of bent and tempo which will recombine into 
deeper and deeper meaning. Even in Book One, the dominance of 
superficies, can the sudden insight into destiny pierce through the 
decorum of even rather superficial characters, the crudely, shame- 
lessly driving Anna Mihailovna, the bewildered Countess Rostov, 
friends from girlhood (significantly: these opposites, Tolstoi sees, 
are often friends in the destiny of an early stage): 


Anna Mihailovna was already embracing her and weeping. The countess 
wept too. They wept because they were friends, and because they were 
soft-hearted, and that they, who had been friends in youth, should have to 
think of anything so base as money, and that their vouth was over . . . But 
the tears of both were sweet to them. .. . . 


Consciousness of destiny makes the tears sweet, tears that it caused 
itself. 

There is a meaning portentously present, though the meaning is 
not yet. People are brought mysteriously into each other’s orbits; as 
Prince Vassily carries on the conversation which will culminate in 
Anatole’s unsuccessful overture for Marya, the stupid Julie Karagina 
writes portentously of a man, Nikolai Rostov, unknown to her cor- 
respondent, who will at last, through the transformations of war, 
become Marya’s fitting husband. The circumstance of the duc d’Eng- 
hien’s death discussed in the very first chapter's soirée—what does it 
foreshadow but the death as the outcome of a parallel adulterous 
triangle, likewise double and concurrent, of La Belle Héléne in Book 
Twelve? Then will Pierre be liberated to marry the girl he will love 
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from Book Eight on, though here, in Book One, he scarcely dreams, 
sitting across from her at a dinner party, that the thin thirteen-year- 
old could possibly become of such absorbing interest. Yet he must 
have some intimation of this future, or why otherwise at her look has 
he ‘felt an impulse to laugh himself without knowing why.’? Why 
otherwise does her look keep straying from Boris to him, does she 
feel so amused in his presence and go up to ask him for a dance (at 
her mother’s prompting, to be sure) ‘laughing and blushing’? 

All Book One’s surface of peace can give us is such hints as these. 
The foreboding grows but the breach between people widens in Book 
Two, where war displays its surface. In Book One we approached 
society from the outside in, at a soirée. Here we approach panorami- 
cally, from the top down, a war, the campaign of 1805, which will turn 
out to have been war’s mere surface in the later light of 1812. Parade, 
strategy, honor: surfaces and abstractions crowd the stage; only an 
‘uncomfortable’ logistic detail is the wretchedness of the ill-shod 
soldiers, and a death at the Enns bridge will occasion a joke more 
brutal but of the same kind that Bilibin regales his comrades with at 
staff headquarters. Here surface, finding in Dolokhov a lack of 
punctiliousness, demotes him to the ranks, when in the total upheaval 
of Book Fourteen he will be elevated to guerilla command. 

The superficial characters of peace are replaced in this book by 
mere military reputations: Bagration, the jocular but impassive Nes- 
vitski sweeping his field glasses across the walled nunnery, Zherkov, 
the nameless regimental commander whose ‘quivering strut seemed 
to say that, apart from his military interests, he had plenty of warmth 
in his heart for the attractions of social life and the fair sex.’ Kutuzov 
turns away sadly from this show to avoid having his deep disillusion- 
ment, here incongruous, bewilder his subordinates. Nikolai, dreamily 
content or dreamily fearful, eats up surface, proud of his initiation 
into what his shallow mind takes for the reality of military life (the 
Telyanin incident), of battle (Schoen Grabern). We know no more 
here of Denisov but his function, that he is an honorable captain. And 
Andrey is here superficially disillusioned at war, just as he had been 
at marriage and social life in the previous book. A slight wound sends 
him to the manipulators of this surface, the headquarters staff at 
Bruenn, where Bilibin will invest these battles with all the meaning 
they can yet have. Significances are more portentous here; such is 
the nature of war. But no one can guess why. Tushin parts from An- 
drey at Schoen Grabern ‘with tears, which for some unknown reason 
started suddenly into his eyes.’ Seeing the unjust and uncomprehend- 
ing disgrace of the hero Tushin before Bagration, and the frittering 
inconsequence of his partial restitution, ‘Prince Andrey felt bitter 
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and melancholy. It was all so strange, so unlike what he had been 
hoping for.’ Nikolai’s sorrowful dreaminess confuses the meaningless- 
ness of the many wounded with disjunct peaceful recollections, bring- 
ing the book to a close. 

The surface of war in Book Two looks back to Book One; its frus- 
trated note is the first of a chord which looks ahead for partial com- 
pletion to the frustrated life of Book Three. Nikolai’s family misses 
him all the more for his wound. Natasha refrains from writing Boris; 
her brother is telling him and Berg falsehoods about heroism. Pierre 
stymies himself for seven years by yoking himself to the voluptuous, 
heartless Héléne. 

Here mere surface as a frustrating influence, asserts its fullest 
power: The sheer spell of Héléne’s body shakes Pierre. Nikolai huz- 
zahs the Czar, and evaporates into dreams more confused than those 
of Book Two (‘Natache . . . sabretache.’). Boris’ God, surface, em- 
powers him with an understanding of that ‘unwritten code’ of confi- 
dent tact which makes a lieutenant superior to a general. Andrey 
abandons all his illusions as he lies wounded under the sky at Auster- 
litz, his hero Napoleon dwindled to insignificance. No more will he 
await his own Toulon; his depression more than his physical condi- 
tion has him classified as a ‘hopeless case.’ But Austerlitz, in all its 
dominance, is a mere surface beside the Moscow of Book Twelve; it 
is meaninglessness that Andrey feels under this sky. Surface has frus- 
trated him, in tune with his own special descant to the mood of this 
book. 

Book One: ‘peace’; Book Two: ‘war’; Book Three: ‘war and peace.’ 
The fugal structure of these three books has stated the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis which the rest of the novel works out. The frus- 
tration of peace and war in Book Three breaks up, at the peace after 
Austerlitz, to invade ‘peace’ in Book Four with all the backwashing 
sterility of ‘war’ ill concluded. “War brings from the battlefront into 
the peaceful lives of Book Four a painful fusion of wastes, a series of 
false notes. 

‘All Moscow was repeating the words of Prince Dolgorukov: “Chop 
down trees enough and you're bound to cut your finger.”’ Berg is 
falsely supposed a hero, Andrey falsely thought dead till he returns 
in time to witness the puzzling waste of his wife’s death. Héléne takes 
the abrupt, brutal Dolokhov as a lover, Pierre challenges him to a duel 
that drains both men. Denisov impossibly proposes to Natasha, 
who, attuned to the time’s mood, has burned her arm as a proof of love 
to Sonya. And when Sonya rejects Dolokhov’s absurd proposal, hif 
desperate, wasteful revenge is to entice Nikolai, thus even his shallow- 
ness drawn into the circle of waste, into heavy losses at cards. 
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The waste of Book Four plays itself out into the mechanism and 
flatness of Book Five. After Pierre’s duel, ‘Everything within himself 
and around him struck him as confused, meaningless, and loathsome.’ 
‘It was as though the chief screw in his brain upon which his whole 
life rested were loose. The screw moved no forwarder, no backwarder, 
but still it turned, catching on nothing, always in the same groove, 
and there was no making it cease turning.’ This mechanical image 
of stagnation receives a mechanical answer, the ‘rational’ religion of 
masonry. The Book, in its mood of flatness, introduces the novel's 
flattest character, the mason Bazdeev, who converts Pierre. The 
crotchety, obsessively mechanical old Prince N. A. Bolkonsky moves 
to the fore as the director of conscription. Colorless Boris Drubetskoy 
dominates Anna Pavlovna’s salon and, in tune with this phase, be- 
comes the lover of a ‘misunderstood’ Héléne. Rostov candidly recog- 
nizes the place of his military profession and returns to find a stag- 
nant hospitalized Denisov, strangely acquiescent to his calamity. 
The petition Denisov presses on him he abandons to join a crowd 
cheering the emperor, and he gets drunk in the last scene of the book, 
his response to the stagnated flatness of its mood. Pierre’s convert 
enthusiasm leaves Prince Andrey, likewise stagnating, unmoved, 
though the effect of his friend’s conversation silently fructifies. The 
sight of the sky over the flat ferry raft where they have been talking 
reminds him of Austerlitz and awakens intimations of ‘new life in his 
inner world, the mood of Book Six beginning to gather force. 

Against the flat mechanism of Book Five's stagnated winter rises 
the burgeoning spring of Book Six, full of the sap of life. As the flat- 
ness of Book Five brought Prince N. A. Bolkonsky to the political 
fore, the vitality of Book Six marks the sudden rise of the charismatic 
Speranski. Socie ty, and Andrey, are to be renewed like the apparently 
dead oak ‘seared with old scars,’ he first passes in the forest's late 
spring, then sees throwing out a profusion of green shoots on his ride 
back. Natasha does not burn her arm for love here, as in Book Four, 
but dresses in a yellow gown to set off her black eyes and stays awake 
into the night ecstatic at the moon through the open window. Andrey 
hears her. All draw to her vitality; even Boris gives up Héléne to court 
her. Happily immersed in his masonry, Pierre takes a joyfully melan- 
choly consolation in urging Andrey to press his own suit, and the 
engagement is brought about in the general matchmaking spirit 
which also unites Vera and Berg. Out at Bogutchorovo Princess 
Marya weeps in an excess of love, ‘felt that she was a sinner, that she 
loved her father and her nephew more than God,’ losing herself in 
the joy of raising Nikolushka and entertaining ‘God’s Folk, the vital 
itinerant pilgrims. 
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Books Four and Five, Waste and Flatness, form a pair; so do Books 
Six and Seven: Vitality and Unearthly Joy. In Book Seven the almost 
preternaturally aware Natasha is riding too high even for moon 
ecstasy. The incredible joy, the magically perfect success of a day’s 
hunt, evokes from her a prolonged unearthly shriek: 


At the same moment Natasha, without drawing breath, screamed joyously, 
ecstatically, and so piercingly that it set everyone’s ear tingling. By that 
shriek she expressed what the others expressed by all talking at once, and 
it was so strange that she must herself have been ashamed of so wild a cry 
and everyone else would have been amazed at any other time. 


Hunting, dancing, food, moonlight—all of an unearthly perfection. 
The joy has roused Nikolai home from the army where he has previ- 
ously, in character, felt willing to vegetate while the real life is a life 
of ‘peace.’ 

The joy is too intense to be more than a stage. ‘It would be too 
happy, Natasha feels, that her engagement to Prince Andrey would 
conclude in marriage. The unreality of this keen momentary joy is 
exemplified in the false note of Nikolai’s engagement to Sonya. It had 
been set off by a mere play, the moonlight masquerade ride with 
burnt cork moustaches and transvested costumes. ‘Madagascar, Mad- 
agascar Natasha surrealistically mulls to herself after a transvestite 
buffoon in their service has said her children will be ‘fleas, and drag- 
onflies, and grasshoppers.’ 

The unearthly joy, at its moment, brings clairvoyant powers that 
forecast the final reality. In the ‘crystal ball’ of her looking glasses 
Sonya sees the real future mirrored: 


“No, I saw. . . . At first there was nothing; then I saw him lying down.” 

“Andrey lying down? Is he ill?” Natasha asked, fixing eyes of terror on 
her friend. 

“No, on the contrary,—on the contrary, his face was cheerful, and he 
turned to me”; and at the moment she was saying this, it seemed to herself 
that she really had seen what she described. 

“Well, and then Sonya? . .” 

“Then I could make out more; something blue and red 


Not only the ultimate charitable vision Prince Andrey is to have on 
his deathbed is here foretold, but Natasha’s marriage to Pierre. For 
when the joy of Book Six sent her in curl papers and pyjamas to her 
mother’s bedroom, Natasha said surrealistically of Pierre: ‘Bezuhov 
now—he’s blue, dark blue and red, and he’s quadrangular. .. . . He’s 
jolly, dark blue and red; how am I to explain to you. . . .’ But her fear 
and her poise on the crest of the moment make Natasha here pass by 
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the real significance of ‘blue and red,’ and she goes on to examine 
Sonya about Prince Andrey’s future calamity. 

Unearthly joy, having allowed the future to be defined at its zenith 
of vision, gives way to the next stage. Peace is spent, and Book Eight 
is dominated by the crass pain of coming war, a crass pain searing and 
wasteful in the manner of Book Four, though everyone is involved 
more deeply than he had been in Book Four, and all the loss of the 
pain is more durable, more inexorable, more extensive. Natasha 
quarrels with Princess Marya. Old Prince Bolkonski flouts his devoted 
daughter and fanatically flirts with the heartless Mlle. Bourienne, 
who had drawn off Anatole from Marya in Book Three. Boris Drubet- 
skoy contracts a loveless marriage with Julie Karagina. But the coldest 
horror comes when Natasha is seduced by Anatole, at the perhaps 
jealous instigation of his sister Héléne. Natasha’s attunement to the 
mood of this book brings her into spellbound fascination with this 
unholy pair. Her engagement is broken off by Prince Andrey, and 
the coming war will permanently widen the momentary breach till 
the presence of death unites them. Pierre leaves Natasha in consterna- 
tion and sees the comet of 1812. 

Book Five followed the searing waste of Book Four with a mechani- 
cal, abstract flatness of peace; so after the crass pain of Book Eight 
comes the abstract mechanism of war in Book Nine. German strategy, 
formidably competent and colossally stupid, dominates the war 
planning of this book. Even Pierre supplies soldiers, and contrives an 
abstraction of his own, the masonry which became his rationalization 
in Book Five, to explain Napoleon as the 666 of the Apocalypse. The 
profoundly intuitive Andrey can only turn from this phase’s abstrac- 
tions to find life again meaningless, while Natasha on the heels of 
illness embraces religion, for her an almost mechanical ritual (her 
true religious life going on through the high rightness of her acts 
earlier in Book Six, later when she is a wife and mother). 

With Book Six a vitality succeeded Book Five's phase of mechan- 
ism; so Book Nine’s abstract mechanism leads to creative destruction, 
the keynote of Book Ten. Pierre weeps with forgiveness for the badly 
wounded Dolokhov at Borodino. Andrey, wounded, sees the crea- 
tively swarming white bodies of soldiers as the destruction of ‘cannon 
fodder’ and contemplates the creativity inherent in children running 
amid all the destruction for green plums through the orchard. The 
destruction of death for her father is a creative release for Princess 
Marya. And the siege of Smolensk threatens Bogucharovo with a 
chaotic destruction into which rides creatively the gallantly rescuing 
Nikolai, led by the emotions this role arouses to become Princess 
Marya’s only possible husband. Borodino’s destruction brings Anatole 
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to creative atonement, Andrey to creative forgiveness. And the 
physical destruction of the defeat, at the end of the book, is declared 
to have been a creative moral victory for the Russians. 

In Book Eleven the destructive side of Book Ten descends to an 
empty horror as not Smolensk but now Moscow itself is under siege. 
Toward the end of this book the counterbalancing creation in Book 
Ten transmutes to a growing joy. Horror holds sway as Princess 
Héléne takes two lovers at once, as the innocent Vereschagin is torn 
to pieces by the crowd, as Moscow is taken and breaks into blaze. 
Pierre wanders dazed in the empty house of his dead master Baz- 
deev, Andrey lies wounded on a cart. But growth pushes out: An- 
drey’s cart is moved into the yard and then the procession of the 
evacuating Rostovs; Natasha comes to him and they forgive each 
other in a new devotion deepened by all they have undergone since 
the separation of Book Seven. At the end of the book Pierre saves a 
child from the fire. 

In Books Ten and Eleven destruction and creation counterbalance. 
In Book Eleven, actually, they had already been separated as well as 
transmuted: the horror of the beginning had to wait till the end for 
a growing gladness. Book Twelve transmutes only the horror into a 
rigor under which Héléne dies from physical exhaustion of her 
simultaneous lovers. Andrey dies. Natasha is speechless, Pierre a 
prisoner, Nikolai perplexed, Marya, misunderstood, in the train of 
the Rostovs. 

Book Thirteen, however, transforms Eleven’s gladness into a philo- 
sophical joy, as Napoleon’s Army moves out of Moscow and Pierre 
learns the meaning of Russian folk life from Platon Karataev’s utter 
reconciliation with process. 

Book Fourteen, recalling the mood of Books Four and Eight, shows 
a surreal cruelty as the backthrust of war. Dolokhov in his weirdly 
correct garb leads guerillas against the ragged retreating French. The 
saturnine Denisov, too, comes into his own as a guerilla commander. 
And Petya, induced to enlist in the general surface dedication of Book 
Nine, is senselessly seduced (Tolstoi develops the notion through a 
horrible kiss Dolokhov gives Petya) toward his death. 

Book Fifteen establishes for good a calm reconciling joy. Marya 
marries Nikolai; the transformed Pierre, a Natasha so transformed 
he does not at first recognize her. 

The Epilogue ties up all loose ends. Old Count Rostov dies. Niko- 
lai, finished, like the novel, with war, takes up a landowner’s peace- 
ful existence and marries Marya. A retransmuting is hinted in Niko- 
linka, hiding in the shadows as his elders reveal their fixity in the lax 
rambling of their manners and conversation. Nikolai combines the 
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nobility of his real father with the strength of his adopted father, 
and the sensitivity of his adopted mother. That Tolstoi might have 
carried this transfiguration into another large novel is suggested by 
his original plans for a vast epic largely concerned with the Decem- 
brist revolt of 1825. Nikolinka would be just of age to take part in that. 
But Tolstoi changed his ground. 

We have deliberately exaggerated the unity of each Book to bring 
out its single mood. There are in every book, in every episode, many 
strands which look back or ahead. The more stultified characters, 
Anna Pavlovna, Prince Vassily, Berg, Boris, are out of tune entirely 
with the later developments of the novel and always act in contrast, 
not harmony, with the prevailing mood. Yet the over-all pattern of 
the plot is one of successive dominances orchestrated into unity. 

Into this structured time, this process of phases, grow the individual 
rhythms of the various characters. The grand succession of phases 
subjects to itself, in the repetition-with-variation of ‘peace’ and ‘war, 
the destinies of all the characters. What separates Andrey from Na- 
tasha is as much 1812 as the baseness of Antole; and the titanic force 
of national events, into which the individual destinies flow, parts 
Andrey from the Anatole he has desperately been seeking till the 
moment when, as destiny exacts, he will feel deeply enough to for- 
give him. Without the siege of Moscow he could never have plumbed 
the marvel of Natasha’s love: but it brings his death at the same time 
that it reunites them. Still, others go on living. “War deepens ‘peace, 
though ‘peace’ feeds ‘war.’ 

The phases are the matrix where the individual destinies realize 
the tempo of their own development. Pierre’s gradual maturation 
takes him through no fewer than nine stages: first, the flouted bas- 
tard, then the wealthy cuckold, then the stern, confused victor over 
Dolokhov, then the dedicated mason. This stage is in turn resmelted 
by a yearning hopeless love for Natasha, which dominates him till he 
shows a dreamy courage at the siege of Moscow. Already he has 
worked up to such stamina that he can save his own life by looking 
Davoust square in the eye, but he has still to have the philosophical 
revelation of life from Platon Karataev, and thereafter the calm happi- 
ness, distinct from that of his revelation, in his final stage. To Natasha, 
then, he looks ‘ “exactly as though he had come out of a bath; do you 
understand? Out of a moral bath.” ” 

The tempo of each character is peculiar to each. For Pierre’s grad- 
ual, unaware changes, Andrey counterposes the abrupt, somewhat 


1One is reminded that baptism by immersion is usual in the Orthodox 


Church. 
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repetitive, self-torturing resurgences of his vast spiritual capacities. 
First one disillusionment with social life; then another under the sky 
of Austerlitz. Then the strange joy at the blossoming oak tree, the 
engagement. Then another round of disgust, leading to the post- 
Borodino feeling where, at his death, all is subdued under the light of 
the Gospels, a light so faint, though intense, that Andrey cannot get 
the full word out. 

Natasha is so sympathetic to phases that she develops only at the 
innermost heart of her spirit. In the superficies of the beginning she is 
frivolous, a would-be dancer. Hers is the psyche delicate enough to 
suffer each prevailing mood into symbolic expression: a burned arm 
in Book Four, a moongazing in Book Six, a prolonged unearthly shriek 
in Book Seven, in Book Nine a rote religion. But her sacrifice to the 
spiritual demands of war is to submerge this real sensitivity into the 
appearance of a most ordinary woman—for her the halo of an even 
more extreme phase than any of the others, one so absolute that 
Pierre does not recognize her. ‘No one would have recognized her at 
the moment when he entered, because when he first glanced at her 
there was no trace of a smile in the eyes that in old days had always 
beamed with a suppressed smile of the joy of life. They were intent, 
kindly eyes, full of mournful inquiry, and nothing more.’ Yet ‘Pierre's 
embarrassment was not reflected in a corresponding embarrassment 
in Natasha, but only in a look of pleasure, that faintly lighted up her 
whole face.’ The light has gone out of her eyes for the radiance of a 
wholly inner light. 

The Rostov dreaminess is in Nikolai, and the Rostov practicality. 
He drifts with the tide, and the depth of its currents more than his 
own blind will conveys him at last to his true destiny, gentleman farm- 
ing. Marya is enough like him to be his true wife, a religious passivity 
merely undergoing—unlike some, willingly—the ennobling phases. 
She seems to derive consolation from misunderstanding, first with her 
father, then with her husband. And at the end, ‘She felt a submissive, 
tender love for this man, who could never understand all that she 
understood; and she seemed, for that very reason, to love him the 
more, with a shade of passionate tenderness.’ The well-disposed 
Sonya has a mysterious childlike sterility throughout, which we know 
as childlike at the beginning, as sterility at the end. 

The implicating national destiny induces these characters to dem- 
onstrate their essential goodness. Others refuse, willfully stemming 
their common humanity into stultified personal advancement, hollow- 
est of victories. Of these the finest, the best whose corruption is 
therefore the worst, is Pierre’s wife Héléne, who subdues all her 
spirituality into omnivorous sensuality. The woman who takes brutal 
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Dolokhoy as lover in Book Four’s Searing Waste and flat Boris in 
Book Five’s Mechanical flatness, who takes two lovers at once in the 
cold horror of Book Twelve, siiows an instinct nearly as sure as Na- 
tasha’s for a prevailing mood. This inner potentiality gone rotten may 
have been what infatuated Pierre behind her bodily presence, what 
in Book Eight made Natasha fascinated by Héléne before she looked 
once at Anatole. Again, an inverted spirituality seems at work when 
Héléne seeks the Roman church at the last only, to be sure, as a means 
of divorcing her husband. Spiritual or not, hers is a more delicate 
frame than Boris’, Berg’s Vera’s, Julie Karagina’s, her brothers’ or 
her father’s. 

The real life of the novel transcends what it needs must grow out 
of, the harrowing appearances of war. What marks the stupidity of a 
public character, par excellence of Napoleon, is his failure to under- 
stand these deeper currents. Kutuzov’s signal heroism is his sad reali- 
zation of his submission to process, of his underlings’ opportunistic 
blindness to it. The national destiny is expressed by Tolstoi not only 
through the plot but through these historical characters on the top; 
on the bottom by the anonymous masses, or by characters who, like 
Platon Karataev, like Lavrushka, are too low for responsive will. Top 
meets bottom only once, in Napoleon’s brief conversation with Lav- 
rushka; a mutual deception, though on the whole Lavrushka prevails. 

Moral are Tolstoi’s narrative statements: they analyze attitudes 
toward destiny. Moral too is the destiny itself, the profound process 
of a moral life. The characters analyzed by the statements and acting 
out the plot are likewise moral destinies. The meaning of this novel, 
for all its vastness and variety, is so articulately single that it is hard 
to see how critics like Lubbock could misread it to see thematic di- 
vision between the ‘peace’ and the ‘war’ episodes. If, of course, his 
theme had been not the relation of individual to total destiny, 
but as Lubbock asserts the (contingent) progress of a generation 
from youth to age, then there would be such a division. But actually, 
as Hugh Walpole says of War and Peace, ‘Its final effect is as con- 
crete and symbolic as a sonnet by Keats; its theme is as simple and 
singlehearted as the theme of a story by Chekhov.’ 
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Warting on the Corners 
By DONALD HALL 


Glass, air, ice, light 

and winter cold. 

They stand on all the corners, 
waiting alone, or in 

groups that talk like the air 
moving branches. It 

is Christmas, and a red dummy 
laughs in the window 

of a store. Although 

the trolleys come, 

no one boards them, 

but everyone moves 

up and down, stamping his feet, 
so unemployed. 

They are talking, each of them, 
but it is sticks and stones 

that hear them, 

their plans, 

exultations, 

and memories of the old time. 
The words fly out, over 

the roads and onto 

the big, idle farms, on the hills, 
forests and rivers 

of America, to mix into silence 
of glass, air, ice, light 

and winter cold. 


Here on the iron 

margin, or far away 

on the deep belt of the world, 
walking, we wait 
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wearily to deliver 

the contents of these boxes. 
We have pursued 

maps of our own invention 
down highways and through 
cities where the streets 

held us in square prisons. 
We have walked over the whole world 
from our native houses, 

and it is weary 

to walk 

carrying always 

these boxes, 

at times heavy, 

at times so light we have imagined 
that there was nothing at all 
inside them. Of course 

we often disbelieve 

that a correct locale 

will ever appear, 

in the iron suburbs, or 
among the islands that ignore 
the central sea. 


3. At least once before 
my skin has felt rough fingers 
pull my eyelids down, 
my body laid 
on the floor like clothes. 
I struggled against the pit 
like a bull in the yards. 
I tried 
to lift myself out by willing, 
for I knew 
what I hated the most. 
After I died, my eyes 
opened to find the colors 
as bright as knives. 
It was necessary to die, 
for a few moments only 
to give up 
whatever I owned, and all 
I might become, and the sight, 
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taste, touch and smell 

of the particular world. 
There in the pit, 

all willing gone from me, 
no more an animal 

in hatred, 

“You” (I heard a voice) 
“who have lost everything 
want nothing.” 


. Although I decide 

in foreign capitals important matters, 
although cameras 

record my smile when I step from the air 
to the dirt of my own country, 

and my opinion 

is requested on war and such things, 
I cannot name 

what I have done. I concede 

that something of which I feel 

the accusation 

has made a movement in the world 
like a mountain 

fallen into the sea. Nor can 

I understand around my ears 

this jabbering of birds. 

Wherever I go, 

the crowd picks at my overcoat. 

I have acted entirely 

in accord with forces and laws 

and principles 

which are outside and greater than me, 
although, to the tongues of birds, 


I cannot name that parliament. 


. We twelve together 

who follow, but do not 
follow what we can see 

or hear, gather 

to reassure ourselves 

that there are others 

who carry their fealty 
always upon them, although 
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that master is without 

a definition. We move 

from a room to the alley 

to a place to eat 

and do not care 

which way the streets take us, 
under the elevated 

and the signs with missing letters, 
past the newsboy whose gutted voice 
accuses others, not us. 

It is all 

entirely unimportant, 

while we look 

forever among us 

to find the guilty face 

that each of us discovers 

on a particular morning 

to live 


in his own mirror. 


. I have seen bus depots 

in forty-eight states, 

Canada and Mexico. 

I remember 

only the bunched faces 

of strangers, tight as fists, 

and the glitter of cities 

I did not know; 

relief, followed by pain. 

O air, ice, light, I cannot see 
for all the shine of blankness, 
glimmer of nothing. Brainsick, 
I have walked all night 

over the blocks of cities 
made on drawing boards, 
and talked to the rats 

and the patrolmen. 

In the morning, the city is 
known, and the city 

knows. I keep 

moving, 

always avoiding 

the place which might 





become too familiar, too old. 

Must I confess a sin 

contracted alone 

in the blank of childhood, or alone 
in the bright air, unable 


to rest, when I walked alone? 


. Living in the present, waiting 
for nothing in particular 

or for nothing at all 

on the corners 

of streets in America, among 
the woven evergreen 

and the costumed 

figures who shake 

their bells and castanets, 

the men and the women 

in small groups talk 

just not to be overheard, move 
from one foot 

to the other 

without really 

changing their positions, 

and do not board the trolleys 
to go to the museums, nor hear 
each other's words, 

which shake into the air 
among the music of loudspeakers 
and vibrate 

across America, 

but only wait — 

O glass, air, ice, 

light, and winter cold. 
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The Man in the Toolhouse 


By HARVEY SWADOS 


NOT ANY MORE, but once upon a time, I used to travel to Buffalo with 
the kind of exhilaration that children have on the way to a long- 
awaited circus. It had nothing to do with Buffalo, since the orchestras 
with which I have been performed in dozens of similar places; but 
even though I will probably never go there again, the mere mention 
of Buffalo by a stranger on a street corner can set to rattling in my 
mind the whole chain of recollections of Rita Conw ay and Ralph Ev- 
erett, so that I find myself once again reviewing each link in the chain 
that will bind me for the rest of my life not only to Rita, but to Ralph 
and to the Everett home, which exists now only in the imperfect mem- 
ories of a handful of people like myself. 

I think I fell in love with Rita the first time we met, one dark winter 
afternoon in a rehearsal room of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. She was seated at a harp, her head bent forward, listening 
intently to the octaves that she was rapidly plucking as she tuned the 
instrument, her face so hidden by her long blonde hair that when she 
looked up at the clicking of the heavy door which I closed behind 
me, I was stunned by her beauty, and I shifted my violin case from 
one hand to the other, stammering an apology. She laughed, and | 
introduced myself. 

Rita made it very clear that she respected my musical ability, my 
metropolitan background, even my poverty. And I adored her hardy 
delicacy that always reminded me of a wildflower, and her sm: alll 
town temperament mixing matter of factness with romanticism in a 
way that charmed me completely. 

As I think back now, the years at Eastman seem to me like one of 
those intense dreams which end so abruptly that you can’t remember, 
try as you may, whether its essential quality was one of frustration or 
fulfillment. Rita and I played duets togethe r, picnicked together, and 
worried together about our separate futures. She always knew that 
I loved her and she was shrewd enough to realize that, since the whole 
thing was impossible, it was her responsibility to keep everything 
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pitched on a comradely plane so that the inevitable break would not 
be too painful. 

But Rita flattered me by intimating that I was more adventurous 
than she, as well as more talented (which I knew anyway), and that 
it was I and not she who faced the exciting prospect of conquering 
poverty with my music; while she would eventually have to relegate 
her harp to its proper corner in the parlor, and find a suitable hus- 
band. 

My impossible dreams ended brutally with an invitation to Rita’s 
wedding, which took place the September after our graduation. 
Fortunately I was touring that year with a dance band, and I was 
able to express both congratulations and regrets by mail. 

I had met Ralph Everett just once, before I knew that Rita would 
accept him, and I remembered him only as an engineering student 
at the University of Rochester, with a shock of black hair. Rita’s ex- 
planation, made one June evening shortly before Commencement, 
had hurt me. “You see,” she said, “Ralph already has a job lined up 
in Buffalo, with the Water Department. So that we'll be able to have 
an apartment, and everything . . . and really, even my parents are 
quite pleased.” 

I would have preferred to hear that they were displeased; I sus- 
pected that her parents must always have feared that she would run 
off with someone like me. “And Ralph? Do you love him?” 

“I've just never met anyone like him. He’s as solid as a rock, and yet 
he’s the most talented person I’ve ever known.” 

“In engineering?” 

“He writes. I have faith in him, Harry. I’m going to help him be- 
come a great writer.” 

“Is that what he’s going to be?” 

“Engineering is just a financial crutch for Ralph. He wants to make 
his father happy, and he knows that it will be years before he makes 
a living from his writing, anyway.” 

“When is he going to get all this done?” 

“You don’t know Ralph. Nothing will stop him.” 

“Not even a family?” 

Rita laughed. “No.” 

I don’t think that Rita really knew what she was saying. I don’t 
think that she knew Ralph at all in those early days, before their 
marriage; she could hardly have guessed his extraordinary powers of 
concentration. But his attractiveness, coupled with the security that 
he could immediately offer, must have impelled her not only to ac- 
cept him, but to make herself believe in his future greatness. 
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When I came to Buffalo for the first time after their marriage, I 
found that they were happy with each other. Rita invited me to din- 
ner; her voice was breathless and warm, and I played through the 
afternoon rehearsal (I was with the Indianapolis Symphony that 
year ) in a haze of romantic reminiscence. 

Rita and Ralph had a flat in a huge old house on Humboldt Park- 
way. Almost every home along the pleasant street had a large front 
lawn with an elm tree shading the porch, and a larger backyard, with 
an occasional stable in the rear. The houses looked as though people 
had been born in them in the days before women went to hospitals 
to give birth, as though people had grown old in them, died in them, 
and left the furnishings to their children. It wasn’t the kind of street 
that I would have envisioned for Rita and her golden harp—it struck 
me that I could have done almost as well for her myself. 

“I'm so glad, Harry!” she cried when she answered the doorbell. 
“I was hoping though that you'd bring your fiddle. Maybe we could 
have tried one little duet.” She led me forward by the hand. 

“Rehearsals in the afternoon, a concert in the evening . . .” I almost 
fell over the harp and the music stand in the living room. 

“Care for a drink?” Rita was a little nervous. “Ralph will be home 
any minute.” 

“Anything will do.” 

She smiled shyly. “You can congratulate me—I’m going to have a 
baby.” She turned away and began to make a drink. 

“T think that’s wonderful.” 

“I want a houseful. Ralph is agreeable, as long as he can go on with 
his writing. That way we'll both be able to—well, fulfill ourselves.” 

I would have said something inappropriate in reply, but Ralph's 
Ford pulled into the driveway at that moment. 

Ralph had grown an aggressive bushy moustache which, together 
with his straw hat, made him look considerably older than I had 
remembered him. But as soon as he had removed his hat and accepted 
my congratulations on his impending fatherhood, he relaxed and 
grew extremely agreeable. Rita had told me that Ralph didn’t have 
much of an ear for music (about which he apologized deferentially 
but firmly, like a man asserting that he cannot abide olives, while pro- 
testing that he realizes he must be missing something special ), but at 
the dinner table he asked me a number of questions about the rela- 
tionships between guest artists and orchestra members. 

He wanted to know, with a modest air that made me feel as though 
I were doing him a great favor, all sorts of technical details about 
the mechanics of touring orchestras. 
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“You know, Harry,” he said, bringing his jaws together on a stalk 
of celery with a loud snap, “it’s my theory that a man can compensate 
for a lack of imagination in a given field, say in music, by an extra 
expenditure of effort.” 

“Do you mean that a fiddler can become a Heifetz simply because 
he’s willing to work harder than the average musician?” 

Ralph laughed good-naturedly. “What | mean is that you can 
learn to do almost anything well if you organize your learning pro- 
cess and utilize every minute of the time you've dedicated to it.” 

“You may be right.” 

“Of course he’s right!” Rita turned to me vivaciously. “That's how 
Ralph became a good engineer, even though he didn’t care for it.” 

“Don't mind us, Harry. We don't usually waste time on abstract dis- 
cussions like this.” 

Rita and Ralph had tickets for the concert, so we left together in 
their car, and after the concert they came backstage for me. Rita 
turned pink when I introduced her to our conductor as a talented 
classmate; Ralph stood stolidly at her side, his eyes darting in every 
direction as if to make sure that he would miss nothing. 

Later I teased him about it. “You looked like you were soaking up 
atmosphere.” 

“The important thing is to observe, isn’t it, and to practice at being 
a writer even when youre not writing? Besides,” he added with some 
hesitation, “I lead a pretty sedentary life. The music business is new 
to me.” 

I was impressed and baffled. Rita, wedged between us in the 
narrow front seat of the car, was tired, but sat contentedly with he1 
head on her husband’s shoulder and her hand in mine, unaware of 
how disturbed I was. 

“It's been a wonderful evening,’ she murmured as we drew up 
to the house. “Didn't you like it, Ralph?” 

“It was a very fruitful experience.” In the dark I couldn't tell 
whether he was bei sing grim or merely funny. 

But when we were sipping cold beer on the front porch and watch- 
ing the Canadian flies slapping restlessly at the yellow lamp, I felt 
that Ralph was quite humble, and that it was Rita who was sustained 
by an unquestioning confidence in her husband's secret genius. After 
a while she arose from the creaking glider and said, “I get worn out 
early these days.” She kissed us both. “Don’t talk too late. We all have 
to get up early.” 

When she had gone inside Ralph said, “I suppose you envy me. 

“Why yes,” I replied, a little embarrassed, “I guess I do.” 
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He gestured at the house. “This is the life I've marked out for my- 
self, but only because I can envision something different, something 
better, for Rita and me.” 

I suspected that he was thinking primarily of another kind of life 
for himself, as he teetered back and forth in the rocker and stared 
moodily at me. And I was startled into a kind of wary wakefulness, 
because I had been wondering drowsily of the way Rita had cheated 
herself, or had been cheated by Ralph, somehow, out of the glamor- 
ous and exciting life that should have been hers. It appeared obvious 
to me that it was Ralph who had chosen this quiet humdrum routine, 
and who was better fitted for it. 

I threw my cigarette onto the front lawn, and said rather coldly, 
“What kind of life do you think you'd like, Ralph?” 

He laughed with sudden eagerness. “Oh, I can tell you that. I'd like 
to travel with Rita, to take her to the places she'd like to see—” 

“But how about you?” 

“Only because it would give me a chance to meet people, to talk 
to people. I don’t mind living in Buffalo. Any city is interesting, if 
you take the trouble to learn it. But I do resent having to spend 
precious time behind a desk checking blueprints that don’t mean a 
damn thing to me.” 

“You must have known you wouldn't like it, even before you 
started.” 

“Of course I knew. I've never had any alternative. Even during high 
school and college I had to hustle every summer, driving a milk truck 
or working on a lake boat. And when I graduated—well, there was 
Rita... 

“But if you were writing in a garret you'd probably wish you were 
leading a normal life.” 

“Oh, I could never be a starving artist. I think most of those guys 
are phonies, don’t you? Anyway, I have Rita. And it won't be too long 
before I have my success.” 

I wasn't sure of what he meant by that, so I said vaguely, “1 wish 
you all the luck in the world.” 

“Thanks Harry.” He grasped my hand. “Too bad we can't get to- 
gether more often. Sometimes I feel cut off from the people I need 
like a spy with nobody to report to.” 

“Don't you have friends here?” 

“One or two. But I don’t belong, don’t have any connection with 
other writers—haven't even got time to read their books!” He drained 
his glass and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. “Let's turn 
in, shall we?” 
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Rita and Ralph had more room than they needed at the time. I had 
accepted Rita’s eager invitation to sleep there rather than at the 
hotel; but I hadn't foreseen that I would be bedded down in the 
nursery-to-be, next to their own room. I lay there quietly in the dark, 
hardly breathing, listening to Ralph removing his shoes (thunk, 
thunk) and hanging up his trousers (jingle, jingle) and clambering 
into bed with his wife (a squeak, several murmurs, and a grunt). And 
after that I wrapped the pillow about my ears. But still I slept very 
poorly that night. 

So it was that, even before the sun came up, I was standing at 
the window that overlooked the backyard, staring down vacantly at 
the dewy lawn and at a pair of dungarees flapping mournfully from 
the clothesline, when I caught sight of Ralph. 

He was walking across the damp grass with his trousers rolled 
up over the ankles, chomping hungrily on the buttered heel of a rye 
bread and carrying a couple of looseleaf notebooks in the crook of 
his arm. His shock of black hair stood up angrily, as if someone had 
used it as a handle to yank him out of bed. He moved purposefully 
across the yard until he had gained a small frame building adjoining 
the barn-garage. The rickety door closed behind him with a cool clat- 
ter, a light snapped on in the one window beyond the door, and then 
there was silence. 

I shuffled over to the bed and lay down, exhausted. Eventually I 
fell asleep, thinking of Ralph working alone in the little building, 
and of Rita beyond the wall, a few feet from me, curled into a ball like 
her unborn baby, her hair unbound on the pillow and her hands 
clasped warmly between her knees. 

It was Rita who woke me. Ralph had already gone to work, but 
she was waiting to have her coffee with me, her eyes still swollen 
with sleep. 

“I saw Ralph crossing the yard,” I said to her, “oh, it must have 
been hours ago.” 

“He gets up every morning at four to write. We fixed up the tool- 
house so he can work undisturbed.” 

“I wouldn't have the stamina for that routine.” 

Rita nodded calmly. “He says sleep is a matter of habit. I only wish 
he had people to discuss his work with. It’s going to be a kind of his- 
tory of Buffalo, you know, in story form.” 

“A historical novel?” 

“Ralph hates that expression! He’s doing a lot of research.” 

“It's fine that he knows what he wants to make of his life.” 

“He'll get out of the Water Department some day. We'll both be 
free. I know we will!” 
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When I turned at the porch to shake Rita’s hand in farewell I felt 
a sudden ruefulness like a sharp physical pain in the pit of my stom- 
ach. Rita was young and fragile in her dressing gown, and it seemed 
to me that the outline of her pregnancy was just becoming visible. 
Her hand felt small and warm in mine. “The neighbors must be won- 
dering who the tall dark stranger is.” 

“I'd better leave now, before you're ruined up and down Humboldt 
Parkway.” 

Rita laughed out loud. As I stood on the porch in the pleasant morn- 
ing sunlight, holding her hand, I realized (more than realized: I had 
known it all along) that I was not cut out to be a tall dark stranger, 
in her life or in any other girl’s. I had always known it, but neverthe- 
less it was brutal, the way we stood there and joked about it. And then 
we said goodbye. 

Six months later I received an announcement of the birth of a 
daughter to Ralph and Rita Everett. I must have gone to five or six 
stores before I found a silver fork and spoon set that seemed suitable. 
When I dropped the little package down the mail chute, I felt that a 
chapter of my life had been finished, and that while I was purged now 
of the anxious desire that had run its course like a long and serious ill- 
ness, I would never again be really young. A few days later I got one 
of those little thank you notes from Rita. It was enclosed with a copy 
of Harper's that contained a poem by Ralph (about the burning of 
Buffalo in 1812, I think). “Ralph wants you to know,” Rita added, 
“that you're the kind of reader he had in mind. He says it’s not so 
much, just one poem, but I feel as though it’s the beginning of a new 
life for us.” 

Six or eight months later, Ralph sent me a reprint of a brief article 
that had been accepted by the American Historical Review, entitled 
(I still have it) “Some Neglected Aspects of the Early Rivalry Be- 
tween Black Rock and Buffalo.” It wasn’t the kind of information that 
you'd go out of your way to learn, but I thought it had more verve 
than the usual scholarly monograph. And it was proof that Ralph was 
organizing his time, as he would have said, digging away at the raw 
material for his book. 

By the time I got to Buffalo again, Rita had had another baby, and 
Ralph’s father had come to live with them. 

The first thing I noticed when Ralph opened the front door was 
that the harp was gone. 

“You shouldn't have taken a cab,” Ralph said. “I would have been 
only too glad to pick you up.” 

I put my armful of presents on the couch. At the far end of the room, 
barricaded behind a baby’s play pen, Ralph’s father was seated in the 
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easy chair, studying the want ad pages of the Buffalo Evening News. 
The oval peak of his bald head shone under the floor lamp and his 
high-top black shoes caught the light. 

“Father, this is our friend Harry.” 

The old man arose. “You went to school with Rita.” 

“That's right.” While we were shaking hands I could hear Rita 
cooing to an infant who suddenly burst into an angry wail. Ralph 
moved uneasily, but the old man stood still and erect, like a steel en- 
graving out of an old American history book. 

He was taller than his son, with a reddish closely shaven face on 
which time had worn two vertical grooves between his eyes and on 
either side of his thin mouth. His left arm was missing just above the 
elbow, and his empty shirt sleeve (he wore only an unbuttoned vest) 
was pinned neatly back. On his right arm he wore an elastic garter to 
shorten the sleeve. Despite his complexion and the almost combative 
cast of his features, there was an aura of death about him that affected 
me most unpleasantly. He looked as though he were relaxing after 
having served as a pallbearer at a friend’s funeral; and yet he gave 
the impression that his own end could not be far off. Perhaps the 
anger in his face, in his whole stringy body, even in his gnarled, veiny, 
and trembling hand, was that of a man who hated and cursed the idea 
of death. 

Ralph said, “Would you like to see the kids before they go to sleep?” 

“By all means. Excuse me, Mr. Everett. I'll let you finish vour pa- 
per.” 

He looked at me sourly. “Nothing but bad news anyway.” 

Rita was diapering the infant, a safety pin between her lips, while 
the older child stood in her crib, sile ntly watching her mother. 
“Harry! Give us all a kiss.” 

I kissed Rita first. Her lips were hot and dry, and the infant 
squirmed uncomfortably between us as we e »mbraced briefly. I made 
the appropriate remarks about the children, who were friendly 
enough; but I cannot remember now what they looked like that eve- 
ning, except that neither of them seemed to take after their mother. 
We closed the door quietly behind us and stood in the hall for a mo- 
ment talking softly. 

“You must be working like a dog.” 

“Ralph gets up with the babies at night. And he still manages to 
write. That’s something, isn’t it?” 

“The harp is gone.” 

Rita flushed. “Impossible, with the children underfoot. And with 
father here . . . it’s stored in the attic ... Come, tell me about vourself 
while I fix the grapefruit.” 
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Dinner was not a happy meal. Rita had to jump up twice to go 
in to the babies. She and Ralph wanted to talk about New York, 
music, books, but the table was dominated by Mr. Everett. The old 
man hated the world, and he wanted as many people as possible to 
know before he took reluctant leave of it. He spooned up his grape- 
fruit carefully with his one hand, disposing of as much juice as he 
possibly could, and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, using 
the same gesture as his son. Throughout the meal he stared hard at 
me, as though waiting for me to make a social error. “I understand 
youre on the road a lot, with that orchestra.” His eyes narrowed cal- 
culatingly. “How are conditions?” 

I hesitated. He went on quickly. “I'll tell you something. This coun- 
try is going to hell in a basket.” 

Rita and Ralph were very absorbed in their food. I said, “I think 
we're better off than we were a few years ago.” 

“You wouldn't talk that way if you had to struggle along on a pen- 
sion. What are you anyway,” he said with rising aggressiveness, “an- 
other Roosevelt New Dealer?” 

“Father,” Ralph said, “don’t you think it would be better if we 
discussed politics later and let our guest finish his supper now?” 

“Later?” He said the word with such anguish that we all looked up, 
taken aback by his vehemence. “When is that? I might not wake up 
tomorrow. This is still a free country, isn’t it? Well, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, father. I just don’t want to spoil Harry’s dinner.” 

“I'm only a fiddler,” I said. “In politics I vote for the man and not 
for the party.” 

The old man’s eyes lit up. “That's just the kind of thinking that’s 
softening up the country. 

Rita’s hand shook as she ladled noodles onto my plate. “Isn’t that a 
little extreme, father?” 

“Extreme? What do you call those professors in Washington? I 
just hope none of you ever have to exist on a miserable pittance. I 
went to work when I was eight years old, after my father lost his 
farm.” He glared insanely at me. “Worked hard, saved, all my life, to 
the day I lost my arm. But they don’t encourage thrift and hard work 
any more. Suckers, that’s what we were, suckers.” 

“More noodles, father?” 

The old man hooked a finger inside his mouth and drew forth a 
piece of gristle on which he had been chewing as he talked. He put 
it on the edge of his plate and stared at it somberly. “Now Roosevelt 
wants a law that a man can’t make more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. What do you say to that?” 

“I haven't thought much about it.” 
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“That's how the public gets fooled. They don’t think.” 

“I never expect to earn that kind of money. Or anybody I know.” 

Ralph raised his eyes and looked at me coolly. “I do, Harry.” 

“Who cares how much money you're going to make?” Ralph’s 
father chewed savagely on a pickle. “If you had mouths to feed, the 
incentive would be there, wouldn't it?” 

“The opportunities—” 

“Don't tell me about opportunities. I’ve lived longer than you. Ru- 
binoff and his violin, on Eddie Cantor's program—I bet he makes 
more than twenty-five thousand a year. There’s no reason for the gov- 
ernment to confiscate the wealth of those who did make good, just to 
provide cake and circuses for the ones that didn't. It’s high time we 
quit thinking of ourselves and started thinking about principles.” 

“I respect your principles, father,” Ralph said, “but Harry hasn't 
come here to talk politics. Besides he’s got a hard evening ahead of 
him.” 

“You hear that?” the old man cried out to me. “He respects me— 
isn't that a hot one? I'll tell you something. To this day he doesn't 
know what I sacrificed in order to put him through the University of 
Rochester. He doesn’t know the policies I borrowed on, the friends 
1” 

Ralph’s nostrils were dilated. “I must insist—” 

“I'm talking.” Ralph subsided, after giving Rita (who was desper- 
ately spooning cream into the hollow cavern of her baked apple) 
and me an odd glance, at once beseeching and encouraging. His fa- 
ther went on inexorably, “It makes me sick to my stomach to watch 
a boy with your education wasting his time, getting up at four every 
morning to write that junk.” 

“Say it all. You might as well.” 

“Respect? You don’t even respect your wife and children, or you'd 
try to make that expensive education pay off. You'd try to get some- 
place in your profession and provide some security for your family.” 

The old man bent his right hand back against the edge of the 
table until the knuckles whitened. In the hot silence his swollen finger 
joints cracked loudly, one after the other. Suddenly he cried out in 
an agonized voice, like an old minister appealing to his wicked flock, 
“How do you suppose I feel that the few miserable dollars of my sav- 
ings has to go to you? You'll piss it away, fooling yourself and Rita 
into thinking you're a genius. I just wish I could live long enough—” 

“You will live long enough.” Rita flung her head back challeng- 
ingly. Her eyes were damp and pained, but I sensed that she had been 
through crises like this before. “I have faith in Ralph, and I know that 
you're going to be—” 
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“I'm going to be dead, that’s what. And I wish I could take my 
money with me.” He looked impassively at Rita. “You let him make 
a fool out o. you.” 

“But I'm happy.” Her voice rose dangerously. “I'm happy, won't 
you believe me?” 

At that moment the clear little voice of her older child came float- 
ing through the open doorway. “I want a glass of water.” 

Rita jumped up. The three of us were left at the table in a mist of 
heavy breathing and tobacco smoke. The old man actually looked 
pleased with himself, but now it was Ralph who could not let matters 
dispose themselves so easily; he seemed to have been bitten by a bug 
of misery which inflamed his entire being with a desire to justify him- 
self to his father. I don’t know whether he remembered, or even cared 
that I was sitting there—or perhaps everything that he said was really 
directed to me, as the one person who could judge his manner of life 
against the claims pressed against it by his father. I am not very per- 
ceptive about such things—I only know that Ralph spoke to his father 
like a despairing man. 

I heard him say, “I’m trying the best I know to make something 
worthwhile of my life.” 

The old man didn’t move. His voice was unexpectedly gentle. “I 
haven't got any future left, Ralph. Maybe that’s why I’m so anxious 
about yours.” 

Ralph turned pale. “I’m sorry.” He made no effort to deny his fa- 
ther’s statement; perhaps there was an unspoken agreement between 
them not to bluff about the older man’s life expectations. “I can only 
ask you to have faith in me.” 

“You talk like a preacher!” The old man’s sudden sneer was shock- 
ing. I think now that he was trying to conceal his emotions, but at the 
time I was angered and embarrassed. “If you had any ability it would 
have come out by now.” 

“You're not competent to judge.” 

“Who is? All I ever saw was one poem in a highbrow magazine that 
nobody reads anyway.” 

“So that’s it. You'll never be proud of me, because you won't let 
yourself. If I made a fortune and was praised by all the critics, you'd 
say it was a fluke.” 

The old man knocked his pipe into the dessert dish and stared 
down at the charred fragments of tobacco floating slowly in the re- 
mains of his baked apple. “I don’t know if they told you. I've got a 
bad heart condition, I’m apt to go almost any time.” 

Ralph did not return my glance. He was staring at his father with 
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an expression of concentrated loathing, and in the first stunning in- 
stant the thought flashed through my mind that he was disgusted with 
his father’s inability to keep his secret to himself; but then I felt that 
Ralph hated his father because he was going to die too soon, and so 
cheat him of his eventual triumph. 

“No point in going to my grave,” the old man said, “without getting 
everything off my chest.” 

“You're not going yet. And you're not going to rush me, you hear? 
I've got my schedule laid out, I won't let you scare me out of it.” 

Rita came back into the dining room then. She had put on make- 
up and tied her hair behind her ears with a ribbon. “I didn’t hear 
any dishes breaking,” she said pleasantly. 

Ralph said heavily, “We'd better get going. It’s not early.” 

“You won't have to worry about the children, Father, they won't 
get up.” 

“Oh, the children. They'll be in good hands—” the old man spoke 
slowly, so that no one should mistake his meaning, “—as long as I’m 
here.” 

We went out to the car and then we all turned around, as if by a 
common impulse. The old man was standing at the parlor window, 
holding the curtain back with his one arm and staring out blindly 
at the darkening street. 

I was already committed to spending the night at the Everetts’. 
Now although there was nothing I would have liked more than to 
have gone off to a hotel, I could not bring myself to decline the in- 
vitation which I had already accepted for fear of hurting Ralph and 
Rita. 

After the concert we were joined by two high-school classmates of 
Ralph's, Jim Bagby, a tall cadaverous fellow, and Ed Herlands, who 
was fat, well dressed, and had the kind of self-assurance that comes 
only with inherited money. We spent the evening drinking beer and 
talking about the cultural sterility of Buffalo. It seemed that it was 
only this common grievance which still bound Ralph to his old 
friends, for he held hands with Rita as if to assert his basic separate- 
ness from the rest of us. 

We were driving home when Rita said, “Harry, I know you're 
ill at ease about staying with us tonight. But you're one of us .. . 
maybe you could consider it as a favor to us.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence—I could think of absolutely 
no reply—and we finally made our way up the steps to the silent 
house. The old man was sitting sideways in the easy chair, asleep, his 
forehead glistening in the lamplight, his stump pressed tight against 
his chest. His lean mouth had gone slack and his legs were folded 
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sharply at the knees as though they had finally snapped from the 
long task of holding his body erect. He did not stir when the door 
closed behind us. 

Rita tiptoed across the room, turned off the bridge lamp, and kissed 
him on the forehead. He stirred and raised his wrinkled lids, and Rita 
said gently, “I’ve brought the morning paper.” 

“That's fine.” He cleared his throat. “The children didn’t stir. How 
was the concert?” He looked amiably at me, as though there had been 
no words between us at all. 

“We played pretty well. I hope they enjoyed it.” 

“All you can do is your best.” He arose and clapped his son on the 
back. “Eh, Ralphie? Then if they don’t like what you've done, it’s 
tough, that’s all.” He chuckled as he waved his goodnights and stalked 
off to the bedroom, the morning paper tucked obliquely under his 
stump and the white waxy cast of death on his narrow farmer's face. 

Ralph stared expressionlessly after him until Rita said gaily, “You 
see, darling? It’s all right.” 

“You don’t understand,” he replied slowly. “You don’t understand 
at all.” 

“Well, I understand that I've got to make up the couch for Harry.” 
She set to work briskly, brushing aside my offer to help, and not quite 
looking me in the eye as she tucked in the sheets. When it was done 
I sat down on the temporary bed and looked up at my tired friends. 
They stood arm in arm, their minds already turned inward to their 
dark bedroom and their common life. Even the most bitter recrimina- 
tions bound them closer to each other than I could ever be to anyone. 

That night I was untroubled by intimations of my nearness to Rita 
and Ralph. Before I fell into a heavy sleep, I wondered only whether 
old man Everett lay in the little bedroom that had once been mine 
for a night, with the rumpled morning paper lying where his weary 
hand had dropped it, listening to his son’s lively ardent useless move- 
ments beyond the thin wall, and cursing his inability either to fall 
asleep or to die and leave those whom he had given his curse to their 
damned stupidity. 

It seemed to me that I had been sleeping for only a few minutes 
when I was awakened by a light shining in my eyes. I raised myself 
on my elbow and peered into the kitchen, where Ralph was outlined 
before the open refrigerator, whose bare bulb sprayed light rays 
around his disheveled figure. I called out to him softly. 

“Oh, I'm sorry.” He turned quickly, digging his fingers through his 
stiff uncombed hair. “Didn’t mean to disturb you.” 

“How do you do it? An earthquake couldn't get me out of bed after 
two hours of sleep.” 
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Ralph advanced towards me through the dark dining room, hitch- 
ing at his half-buttoned trousers, over which his shirttails still hung, 
and squeezing together a thick sandwich with his other hand. As he 
reached the couch where I lay with my hands behind my head, | 
looked up into his red-rimmed unsmiling eyes and realized perhaps 
for the first time how profound were the differences between us. 

“It's just a matter of habit,” he said quietly. 

“Tell me, Ralph. I don’t mean to be rude, but is it really worth it, 
this kind of life, just to do some writing?” 

The circles under his eyes were violet in the pale glow of the 
street lamp. “Rita would have been willing to make any sacrifice, to go 
without children, to go out to work to support us, so that I could write. 
But I couldn't do that to her.” 

Yes, I thought, that’s all very well, but would she? As Ralph talked 
on about his book, speaking of the sacrifice of sleep, and of the event- 
ual freedom it would bring them, my sleepy mind wandered to Rita, 
whose smooth check was even now buried in her warm soft pillow, 
and whom some part of me would always love; and I felt that at last 
I was seeing her through disenchanted eyes. Looking up into Ralph's 
haggard fanatic’s face, I felt that he was crazy, that he was driven by 
an utterly unrealizable obsession to punish himself day after day, year 
after year, with this gruelling schedule for something which was, 
after all, just another book. 

“My father,” he was saying, “hates creative work. He persists in 
acting the betrayed parent in front of Rita, although }.+ knows that 
I can't stand to see her upset on my account.” 

“Maybe Rita’s right about him.” 

“In any case my work will go on, and he knows it.” He smiled and 
extended his hand. “So long, Harry.” 


I never saw Ralph's father again. He must have been a terrible 
problem, for not long after my departure he had a stroke which left 
him bedridden and helpless, a burden to Ralph and Rita and even 
more so to himself. 

In addition to telling me about Ralph's father Rita wrote me that 
she was pregnant again, and that the doctor had told her to expect 
twins. She mentioned nothing at all about Ralph, which more than 
anything else led me to suspect that he had reached the limits of his 
financial and physical endurance. 

I sat in my mother’s living room in the Bronx (1 never thought of it 
as my living room), with both my 4-F notice and the letter from Rita 
in my hand, thinking of old man Everett lying stiff and moribund. 
cursing the world because he could not be quit of it, and listening to 
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his son tiptoeing off in the middle of the night to his fantastic labors; 
of Rita, heavy and tired, struggling to keep the two little girls from 
disturbing the old man; and of Ralph, still adding pages to his endless 
novel and silently looking through his red-rimmed eyes at his dying 
father and his taut wife. I was glad that I would not be going to 
Buffalo that year. 


It was Ralph who sent me the next letter from Buffalo, some time 
later. “My father died peacefully yesterday afternoon,” he wrote. “I 
thought you would want to know although you only met him once. 
It is just as well that he is gone from this unhappy world . . .” The 
twins had arrived, and they were both girls: counting Rita, Ralph now 
had a household of five females. 

Old man Everett had left them his pittance, apparently, for they 
had been able to take over the remainder of the big house in which 
they lived. There was plenty of space now, even with the children, 
and when I arrived in Buffalo the following year, it was taken for 
granted that I should stay with them. 

I was very much taken with the children. The older girls resembled 
their father in physique, in their stern little faces, and in their slow 
and thoughtful speech. Penny, the oldest, held out her hand as soon 
as she saw me and said gravely, “Hello, Uncle Harry. Have you got a 
nice present for me?” 

It was fun, in spite of the war. I even took Rita canoeing in Dela- 
ware Park one fine afternoon, with Penny and her younger sister 
Daisy. Rita stretched out before me, trailing her fingertips in the 
dusty quiet water as I paddled slowly around the margin of the lake. 
We reminisced about school, and then I think we chatted about 
Ralph, but when I asked about his writing, she smiled nervously, 
reached back to stroke her silent little girls’ legs with her wet finger- 
tips, and changed the subject. 

But Ralph did not want to change the subject. When he learned at 
supper where we had been, he said, “Rita and I never have the oppor- 
tunity to do anything like that. But I'm going to make it possible for 
Rita to float around in a canoe all day long.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He looked at me in genuine surprise. “There’s no contradiction be- 
tween writing a good book and writing a profitable one. Isn't that one 
of the reasons why this country is the envy of the world—the fact that 
excellence is rewarded?” 

“Do you believe your book will be a bestseller?” 

Ralph didn’t even smile. “With all my heart.” 

How like his father he looked at that moment! 
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That evening Ed Herlands rolled up to the house in his fine con- 
vertible, escorting a frightened showgirl with long legs and a nervous 
smile. Rita had also invited her brother, who was at the time an Army 
captain stationed at Fort Niagara for the duration, and his wife. We 
were a very mixed company. 

Rita’s brother Fred was a sandy-haired smalltown lawyer with a 
pompous drawl and a way of uttering commonplace statements as 
though they were new and important. He seemed very pleased with 
his uniform. His wife was a clubwoman with fluttering fingers and a 
harassed air who regarded Rita and Ralph as her social equals and 
me as her superior, apparently simply because I was a New Yorker 
associated with “the arts.” Her deferential manner did not extend to 
Ed Herlands, despite his obvious wealth, and certainly not to his girl 
friend, who sat in a corner of the couch with her wonderful legs 
tightly crossed, chain smoking and trying desperately to look as 
though she was used to spending her evenings chatting about T. S. 
Eliot. 

Ed was determined to shock the yokels. Obviously Captain Fred 
Conway and his wife had never mixed with showgirls, and were 
making an earnest effort to regard Ellie as a girl with a “different” 
and “interesting” occupation, despite Ed’s chuckling assurances that 
she was just someone whom he was fortunate (or wealthy) enough 
to be sleeping with. “Ellie and I were having breakfast the other day,” 
he said genially, “and we got involved in a heated discussion—even 
before we'd brushed our teeth—on the relation of homosexuality to 
artistic creation.” Then he looked around to observe the effect of his 
statement. 

Fred sat with his freckled fingers linked across his officer's jacket, 
his eyes blinking rapidly and expressionlessly, as if he were listening 
to a client outlining a legal problem; his wife looked as though she 
wished with all her heart that she were back home in Fredonia; and 
Ellie herself, breathing deeply, perhaps from nervousness, perhaps to 
call attention to her excellent bosom, smiled defiantly, waiting for us 
to challenge this preposterous account of a conversation that could 
never have taken place. 

But Rita was grinning happily, why I couldn't tell; it might have 
been that she was not even listening, but was only smiling at the 
pleasure of relaxing after a long day. Ralph however was nibbling 
angrily and nervously at his stiff moustache. 

“Where's your friend Bagby?” I said to Ed. “I'd half expected to see 
him tonight. 

“He's in New York, studying the dance on a Herlands fellowship.” 
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“Oh?” 

“Nothing princely, you understand. But whenever he gets hungry, 
he manages to let me know, and I send on a check. If you can’t accom- 
plish anything yourself, it’s nice to know that you can do it vicari- 
ously.” 

Mrs. Conway was delighted that the conversation was being 
diverted into safer channels. “That's wonderful of you. If only more 
people of means—” 

“It's not wonderful at all. I take it off my taxes. Besides, it gives me 
a feeling of power.” He laughed soundlessly. “I’ve made the same 
offer to Ralph, but he’s afraid.” 

“Afraid?” Fred cocked his head with judicial caution, scenting 
some new buffoonery on Ed’s part. 

“I told him to go off someplace where he wouldn't be bothered by 
the kids, where he could write all day and talk all night—for a year, or 
longer if he needed . . . and I would foot the bills. But as you see he’s 
never taken me up on it.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see Ellie’s bust rising and 
falling, rising and falling. Ralph sat with his lips tightly pressed to- 
gether. 

“But you could hardly expect—” Fred’s wife began indignantly. 

“That he'd leave his family? Not if he were an ordinary ungifted 
person like me—or like your husband . . . But don’t we always have 
other expectations of artistic people?” 

Rita said sharply, “Ed, I think—” but he cut in swiftly: 

“Tl tell you why he turns me down. He’s afraid that if I gave him 
his real chance he'd write a couple tons of junk, or even worse that he 
wouldn't write at all without the spur of a lousy job and the dream 
of getting loose from it by making a million bucks. 

“But we mustn't forget that Ralph is a very moral man. And if he 
failed to produce he figured he’d have to come back with his tail 
between his legs and spend the rest of his life working, like a char- 
acter out of Balzac or DeMaupassant, to pay me back the money I'd 
given him, and that I wouldn't particularly want anyway, except for 
his peculiar standards of rectitude.” 

Ralph stood up. “Are you all through?” 

“Hell, no. Now I've got a good idea for a novel myself, and I sus- 
pect that I could really get it done and make a name for myself if I 
w2s broke and had your incentive to get at it. By the way, am I 
monvpolizing the conversation?” 

Rita said: “Tell us about your novel—I hope it’s funny.” 

“It's deadly serious. My hero is a man who is obsessed by one 
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strange fear, which forces him to change his entire pattern of life.” 

“Oh, that sounds fascinating.” Mrs. Conway looked around hope- 
fully, as if she still expected that somehow the evening could be 
salvaged. 

“My hero has heart trouble. He has to avoid overeating and over- 
exertion. He’s grown terrified that one day he'll strain too hard—he 
also suffers from constipation—and will have a heart attack in the 
bathroom. This fear of dying at stool is particularly repugnant to him 
because he is a sensitive man. He has visions, nightmares, of himself 
dead in an ignominious position, his trousers crumpled around his 
ankles, his suspenders dangling on the floor, his face pressed against 
his bare hairy knees, and his thin hair hanging forward so that his 
bald spot, usually decently concealed, is immediately apparent to the 
firemen who break open the door and discover his lifeless body. 
Sometimes he is horrified by the thought that his body will remain 
undiscovered for many hours, and will stiffen in its ridiculous and 
ungainly position. He visualizes burly policemen with faces as red 
as his is purple, trying to straighten out his corpse and draw his 
trousers up over his flanks. The irony of it is that this fastidious man 
must go to the most degrading lengths in order to avoid the necessity 
of evacuating alone. He searches out bathrooms without locks, and 
uses those primitive arrangements where men relieve themselves pub- 
licly in long rows, military style. He—” 

“That's enough, Ed.” 

“More than enough. A compulsive writer could make a powerful 
thing out of it, couldn’t he? Subtly bringing out the symbolism of the 
man who wants to create alone but can’t take a chance.” He winked 
at Ellie, who was nervously rearranging her black hair with arms 
upraised so that her taut bust, covered with sequins, seemed to blink 
back at him. “But I enjoy myself so much that I’ve never gotten past 
the first chapter.” 

“Don't play dumb,” Ralph snapped. “You're determined to make 
me look a fool, with this coarse and vulgar—” 

“If you're going to be stuffy, old man, I'll withdraw my standing 
offer of a Herlands fellowship.” 

“I'd never take a dime from you for a share in my stock. When it 
comes, my success is going to be my own.” 

Ralph’s brother-in-law nodded approvingly. With his professional 
smile turned on, he looked like a death’s head. “Your book will be all 
the better for that attitude.” 

“I doubt if it will satisfy either you or me,” Ed put in blandly. 
“Ralph operates under the illusion that he can produce a real work of 
art and make a fortune with it. Mark Twain had reason to believe 
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in himself as a businessman-artist, in his time a Buffalo boy could still 
make his pile with his pen. But not any more, Ralphie, not any more.” 

Rita put her hand to her mouth and turned blindly away, fumbling 
for a candy dish. At that moment I hated Ed with all my heart. 

“I think Ralph is entitled to a hobby without being teased about it, 
don’t you?” Fred’s wife asked me, as if I could become her ally in 
averting disaster. 

But Ralph turned on her bitterly. “I have no hobbies. I despise 
people with hobbies. Some day you'll brag that you're my relative.” 

The three of us were a little constrained at the end of the evening, 
after Fred and his wife had left, coldly declining Ed’s offer of a lift. 
Ed stayed on long enough to offer to fix me up with Ellie’s younger 
sister (I declined not without regret) and to apologize perfunctorily 
to Rita. 

“He was a monster tonight,” she said tiredly, as she stood at the sink 
in her stockinged feet, washing the cake dishes. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Ralph replied slowly. “It wasn’t an unusual 
performance. I happened to be handy, so he used me. I don't really 
care. What the hell, the proof will be in the eating.” 


Ralph’s pudding wasn’t ready when I met him next, several years 
later, but the circumstances of our meeting were so unusual that I 
didn’t think much about his book at first. I was totally unprepared to 
see him advancing towards me in the lobby of the Mark Hopkins in 
San Francisco, dressed in the uniform of a Naval lieutenant, and with- 
out his moustache. 

“Great to see you, Harry! Got time for a drink?” 

“You seem less surprised to see me than I am to see you.’ 

He took off his white officer’s hat, and I saw that his stiff shock of 
black hair had been cropped «¢ .ite short. He looked ten years 
younger. “I read about the orchestra in the paper,” he said. “I'd 
planned to look you up tonight. Didn’t you know I was in the Navy? 
Didn't Rita write you?” 

“I've had only one postal from her in the last year.” 

“I expect she wasn’t too anxious to tell you about it. That was the 
biggest row we've ever had, when she learned that I'd applied for a 
commission. She'd gotten to like the kind of life we were leading, and 
she couldn't bear to have anything disrupt it, even though it was in- 
evitable. Probably she'd have been just as upset if I'd allowed myself 
to be drafted.” 

“T doubt that.” 

Ralph turned red. “You're right, of course. What bothered her most 
was the idea that I was willing, even anxious, to get away. The night 
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I left for indoctrination school—” he hesitated, toying with his glass 
of beer, “—Rita accused me of deliberately setting out to commit 
suicide, the way children fantasy themselves dead in their coffins, 
surrounded by weeping and repentant parents.” 

“She was overwrought.” 

“Of course.” 

“But you look happier now than in years.’ 

“I am. And I think Rita is too. She had visions of me being tor- 
pedoed, spurlos versenkt, or blown to pieces by a Kamikaze. But here 
I am safe and sound in San Francisco, pre sumably doing naval re- 
search because I’m a hydraulic engineer, and with leisure to read and 
meet people for the first time in my life. I suspect Rita’s enjoying 
a vacation from the old routine herself.” 

“Do you still get up in the middle of the night?” 

Ralph smiled shyly. “Don’t have to. Only writing I’m doing is 
letters to Rita. There'll be time for the book when I get back.” He 
stood up and glanced at his watch. “Rita’s expecting a long-distance 
call from me in a few minutes. Would you like to say hello?” 

“Td love to.” 

I stood next to the phone booth and watched Ralph drumming 
his fingers while he waited for the connection. I thought of his father, 
whom he never mentioned any more, and as I looked at Ralph I 
observed for the first time that two vertical furrows were grooving 
into his cheeks, just like the old man’s. He looked young in his uni- 
form, but he was not really young. 

Suddenly he stuck his head out the door and said, apropos of 
nothing at all, “You must know what it means to get some recognition 
for your work. If only the war was over and I could finish, I know in 
my bones that people like—” he looked into the telephone as though 
he could not meet my eyes, “—well, like Edmund Wilson, would take 
me seriously. If they didn’t, I don’t think I could go on living.” His 
eyes were burning. “But right now I’m concentrating on finding out 
what the man in the street wants. I want to do a new final draft that 
will insure me a really big audience. That’s why I've been reading a 
lot of good histories and talking to all kinds of people.” 

Then he laughed and said, “You must think I’m an egomaniac. 
What about you? You don’t have a wife or anything yet, do you?” 

“I was engaged for a while to an OPA economist, but she got 
sick of waiting for me to make up my mind, so she joined the Waves.” 

Ralph disconcerted me by laughing out loud. “Tell you what,” he 
said. “Why don’t you talk to Rita first? We'll surprise her. Go on, go 
ahead.” He stepped out and extended the earphone to me. 

I stood in the little metal chamber, listening to the sharp inhuman 
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voices of switchboard girls all over the country, Yes Des Moines, The 
exchange is Linden, L as in Love, and suddenly I did not want to 
speak to Rita at all, I wanted to be quit of the Everetts and their 
crumbling dream world. 

But suddenly Rita’s voice, clear and yet infinitely small, as though 
she were speaking from another world, filled me with such anguished 
nostalgia that I could not bring myself to look through the glass door 
as I listened. She was frightened and lonely, and she insisted that with 
Ralph gone, there was no one in Buffalo to talk to. That had been 
Ralph's old complaint. I clung to the telephone and I wondered. 
Why must there be someone to talk to? Does it really mean someone 
to listen, like the audiences I have had all of my adult life—so that I 
have never deeply felt the need of a listener—or does it imply that the 
listener will answer, that he will say not the things that are better left 
unsaid, like Ed Herlands, but the things that one needs desperately 
to hear? 

Ralph's smile had faded to a shadow by the time he replaced me 
in the phone booth, for I had managed to get Rita to say goodbye 
only by promising to come to Buffalo at the earliest opportunity. 

Actually I had no such opportunity until after the Japanese had 
quit and Ralph had returned from the West Coast. When I did get 
to Buffalo it seemed to me that Rita must have been overwrought 
during that feverish telephone conversation, for the Everetts’ lives 
seemed hardly to have been affected by the war. Rita and the older 
girls had been thrilled by their one visit to the West Coast, and Ralph 
himself said to me briefly, after he had greeted me at the station 
and helped me int’ ‘:is car, “Well, I had a very pleasant vacation 
too—” (this in reply .o my remark about a trip to Nova Scotia I had 
just taken with my brother and his family ) “—but it’s over now, and 
I'm satisfied. If the war had lasted much longer, I would have had 
trouble getting back my work habits.” 

He had gotten back his moustache too. It was peppered with grey, 
and I wondered why he felt that he needed it, but that was the kind 
of question you could never ask of Ralph even if you put it as a joke. 
Almost as soon as we had reached his home, Ralph excused himself 
and headed back for the toolhouse, saying over his shoulder, “See you 
at the supper table.” 

The girls greeted me with shrieks of delight and led me to the 
kitchen, where Rita stood with her head bent forward over a mixing 
bowl, her blonde hair hanging full across her face. When she looked 
up her eyes were brimming with tears: I was startled and frightened, 
and for one instant I felt like bolting. 

But then she laughed, and as she brushed the back of her hand 
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across her face I saw that the tears had been caused by onions which 
she was slicing into a bowl of chopped meat. I was overcome with 
such enormous relief that I stepped forward and kissed her damp 
cheek. 

“Are we going to play some duets while I’m here?” I asked. 

“Don't tease me. If it wasn’t for our record collection, which is 
mostly albums you've brought us, there wouldn't be any music in my 
life at all—except for the girls.” 

“Are you happy?” 

“I’m busy. Ralph has been writing ten hours a day. I take his lunch 
out to the toolhouse so he won't break his train of thought.” 

“And now you're satisfied. I was never really sure.” 

Rita’s hand came down on the kitchen table so sharply that the 
silverware jumped in the air and fell with a clatter. “Don’t you see, 
Harry? He’s almost finished. Suppose it’s a failure? What will we do?” 

“What you've been doing for ten years. It depends on what you 
mean by failure, doesn’t it?” 

“For ten years Ralph has been living for the day when the critics 
will cheer him. He talks about the money and independence, but it’s 
recognition he’s after. Suppose he doesn’t get it? Do you think he'll be 
able to say, Better luck next time? Do you?” Her voice rose danger- 
ously. “Do you?” 

“His book might sell moderately well and get some nice reviews, 
enough to make Ralph feel that he had made a good start.” 

“A start?” she laughed scornfully. “And then what—back to the 
Water Department and the toolhouse? We're not kids any more, 
Harry, neither of us . . . I hate melodrama, don’t you? Would you do 
me a favor—tell Ralph it’s time to knock off? You can go right out 
the kitchen door.” 

So I followed the little trampled path that Ralph had made in the 
grass in his years of crossing back and forth; when I reached the sag- 
ging frame toolhouse I hesitated, still uncertain whether I should 
intrude. Finally I raised my fist and pounded on the iron-barred old 
door. 

But Ralph’s voice said “Yup,” and I entered his headquarters. The 
walls of his spotless workroom were whitewashed and covered with 
old maps of the Niagara Frontier. Ralph was seated at a rolltop desk 
with his shirtsleeves turned back halfway to his elbows. He got up 
when he saw me. “You've never been in here before, have you? Let 
me show you my stuff.” 

“Rita suggested that it’s time to knock off. I didn’t want to intrude.” 

“Let me show you my layout.” 
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His wooden filing cabinets were a marvel of precision. Ralph had 
cross-filed all of his material the way his engineering reports must 
have been indexed at his office, so that you could open any drawer 
and find references to the downtown scene in Buffalo of the 1850s, 
the clothing of the men, the manners of the women, the shape of the 
buildings. 

The novel itself was in a series of looseleaf notebooks, one chapter 
to a notebook, and they were stacked head-high on the rolltop desk. “I 
would have asked you to read it, as a favor to me,” Ralph said, “but 
every time I got a draft out it needed a little more work. After all these 
years, I’m almost through. I’m sure that if I hadn’t had to go down- 
town to work every day I could have gotten it out in a year or two of 
concentrated effort.” 

“Don't you think you're more mature now than when you started?” 

“I'm older, that’s all I know. Believe me, there’s something wrong 
about grubbing away so slowly in secret, like a hermit crab. I often 
think how much better it would have been if I had been able to 
publish regularly years ago, with each book maybe improving a little.” 

“Haven't you enjoyed it?” 

Ralph rubbed his knuckles across his eyelids. “I suppose you're 
happiest when you don’t have time to think about what you're doing. 
But even if I don’t make a dime on my book, even if no one reads it 
but the critics, they'll recognize that my very best is in it. That's 
something to be able to say, isn’t it, that you've given everything that 
you have? And that you've done it without stimulation or encourage- 
ment, in the lonely hours of the night? . . . You go on, I'll be in shortly.” 

As I turned on Ralph’s lawn to look back at him standing in the tool- 
house doorway, caught by the waning rays of the late afternoon sun, 
I was filled with envy and admiration. Rita was wrong about him— 
of that I was sure. 


Only a few months (perhaps a year) later, | came home to the 
Bronx one evening from Philadelphia, put down my valise and fiddle 
in the foyer, and found my mother waiting up for me, lying on the 
sofa with a newspaper and a bowl of grapes. She had a way of pop- 
ping the pulp into her mouth so that the skin remained between her 
fingers—it always made me nervous. She shoved aside the bowl, 
unable to divide her attention between me and the grapes, and said in 
a voice at once sad and accusing, “You said you'd be home early.” 

“T had to catch a later train. What’s new?” 

She sighed, hauling herself upright with a groan, to register her 
resentment against being treated as merely a messenger service. 
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“What should be new? A boy (all of my friends were boys to my 
mother) called up this afternoon. He said his name was Ralph Ed- 
wards,” she added, as if she was perfectly aware that he had been 
lying. 

“But I don’t know any Ralph Edwards.” 

“From Rochester.” 

“From—Ralph Everett you mean, from Buffalo!” 

“So it was Everett. He said to tell you he was at a cocktail party. 
He sounded drunk.” 

“Where? In New York?” Gradually I pieced together from my 
mother's grudging answers the information that Ralph’s book had 
been accepted by a publisher who had already begun an intensive 
promotional campaign with a cocktail party. I dialed the Algonquin, 
but the operator would not put me through to Ralph. Probably passed 
out cold, I thought, and asked for his wife; but she wasn’t registered. 

So he had come to New York alone for his first moment of triumph. 
It was a masculine enough action, and I knew that if the situation 
had been reversed Rita would surely have taken her husband and 
children along, like a lady ambassador. But I called the next morning 
and Ralph insisted that I meet him for lunch. He sounded frightened. 

I had to join him in an out of the way spot on Eighth Avenue, and 
although I was early, Ralph was already waiting when I arrived. 
“Hell of a thing,” he said. “I had to sneak off, or they would have 
dragged me to lunch too.” 

“Are you that popular?” 

“I need advice,” he replied obliquely. “Never realized what I was 
getting into. Look here.” He opened a heavy old-fashioned briefcase 
and pulled out a bundle of papers. “They've promised me lecture 
tours—personal appearances in bookstores—radio quiz programs— 
interviews with columnists I never heard of—” 

“That sounds wonderful!” 

“There’s a catch to it.” 

“There always is. But it looks like your book is going to be a big 
thing!” 

Ralph looked up, surprised. “Of course. But I didn’t figure on a 
bunch of editors, agents, press agents, book club representatives, and 
I don’t know what the hell the rest of them are, all nagging me to 
jazz up the manuscript.” 

“I don't understand, Ralph.” 

“Probably I'm naive. I didn’t expect to be told I'd written a great 
book, and then have a bunch of plumbers go to work on it, not paying 
any more attention to me than if I had been just a yokel, sightseeing 
in the publisher's office.” 
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“Apparently they want to make sure it will sell.” 

“But what are they going to make out of me? Yesterday they threw 
graphs at me to prove they know what makes a book sell. I said, 
Won't it sell if it’s good? And then they gave me reader involvement.” 

“What's that?” 

“They've got figures that show how long people read a book before 
putting it down. Somebody has even found out what catches people’s 
eyes when they're browsing in bookstores. And my book hasn't got it. 
My editor says—” Ralph’s voice was scornful, and yet uncertain, and 
he spoke without looking at me, “—I’ve got to make it longer.” 

“Longer?” 

“I've been thinking about telling them to go to hell. But they’re all 
nice people, Harry. They can’t understand why I’m not more coopera- 
tive. It’s all shaken down now to where they've turned the job over to 
a girl named Doris. A Wellesley girl, out of Butte, Montana .. . I need 
your advice.” 

“If I can only help—” 

“They want to send Doris back to Buffalo with me to work out a 
new draft. Doris has the proposed changes all set up in a card index. 
She’s very efficient—used to work for Gallup. Should I go through 
with it? I've been up all night trying to make up my mind.” 

“What does Rita say?” 

“She thinks it’s the chance of a lifetime.” 

“It is your first book,” I said. “And it isn’t as if you didn’t want it to 
be popular. I remember in San Francisco you were trying to find out 
what the average man wants to read.” 

“Will it still be my book when that Wellesley girl gets through with 
it?” 

“She can’t make you do anything you don’t want to.” 

“Somehow I didn’t think you'd agree with Rita about this.” Ralph 
began to stuff the papers back into his briefcase. “But I know what 
vou mean. There’s no sense in romantic gestures.” 


Ralph flew back to Buffalo, and the Wellesley girl went with him. 
She must have been a demon for work (I have a mental picture of 
her taking out the card index before they were fairly settled in the 
plane) because she succeeded in wearing Ralph down and in getting 
an entire rewrite job out of him in a remarkably short time. 

I still have a letter from Rita that describes, with a mixture of fear 
and mounting excitement, how Doris with her statistics on reader 
involvement was succeeding in persuading Ralph, despite himself, to 
broaden his story, work in material that he had previously scrapped, 
simplify his prose, and inject additional romance. It was on the last 
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point that Ralph balked. Doris explained very carefully, as I gathered, 
that the firm had had the manuscript mimeographed and protested: 
there had been strong indications that the reading public would be 
happier if an aged Indian squaw were made out to be eighteen, in 
order that she might be involved in a romance. 

Although he had been acceding to Doris’ judgment all along the 
line, something about this suggestion made Ralph feel that his artistic 
integrity was being violated. I'm not sure, but I suppose it was the 
intimation that the sampled readers were bored and that he would 
have to make sacrifices to hold their interest which made Ralph 
threaten finally to call the whole thing off. Doris turned to Rita for 
help in urging Ralph to be reasonable; and it was Rita’s persuasion, 
as she wrote me with understandable pride, that caused Ralph to 
overcome his compunctions and finish the job. 

Doris was right, of course. No matter how reasonable Ralph’s ob- 
jections may have seemed to him, the astonishing success of the book 
was proof that the Wellesley girl (as he persisted in calling her) knew 
her business. 

It seems to me now that before I was actually aware of what was 
happening, “Queen City” became a national catch phrase. The papers 
were full of it, I listened to the speculation in Pullman washrooms, 
backstage at concerts, in restaurants, everywhere, about which Holly- 
wood stars would play the leading roles in the movie version of 
Ralph’s book, and for a while you couldn’t turn on the radio without 
hearing a pun on the book’s title or on Ralph’s name, to the accom- 
paniment of roars and applause. 

In a matter of months Ralph and his book achieved the status of 
an institution, and I grew used to the feature articles on Ralph’s long 
ordeal and the photographs of Ralph—smiling rather grimly, it 
seemed to me—seated with Rita and their four famous daughters in 
the living room, as though he had just been elected Governor. From 
time to time I thought that I should salute in some practical way my 
friends’ great success, but all I could think of was something ridicu- 
lously inappropriate like sending a basket of fruit or a box of flowers. 
So I did nothing. 

The excitement about the book was at its peak when Rita wrote 
extending me a feverish invitation to spend at least part of my summer 
vacation with them at their new summer place in Canada. She made 
it sound as if I would be doing a great favor by coming up and helping 

them to enjoy their success. I was flattered and I accepted. 

In the club car I picked up a copy of Life; it seemed inevitable that 
there should be a story about Ralph and his novel. The article itself 
was full of statistics on the number of hours Ralph had spent in the 
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toolhouse, the number of pounds that his manuscript weighed, and 
the marks that his public school teachers remembered giving him, 
but there was an omission which struck me with special force: while 
Ralph’s mother, who had died during his teens, was adequately and 
conventionally described, there was absolutely no mention of his 
father. And in addition to this there was one sentence that leaped up 
at me and that I immediately committed to memory, like a musical 
phrase that would have to recur in my life: “While the final verdict 
on Ralph Everett's work is not yet in, it must be painfully obvious to 
the author by now that sophisticates will ignore any work which 
celebrates the American dream in a manner not acceptable to the 
cliques, but very much so to the American millions; but the pain will 
surely be assuaged by the shower of gold now raining down on Ralph 
Everett as a reward for his long years of solitary labor.” 

I was intercepted at the station by Penny, who ran into my arms 
breathless and excited. 

“Mom couldn't find a place to park and she’s driving back and 
forth, back and forth!” 

We found Rita cruising slowly down the street in a handsome 
green convertible. I tossed my bag in the back. 

“The car goes well with your hair, Rita.” 

“I hope you won't tease me about all our new belongings. Pros- 
perity has brought more problems than we ever had before.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“I'm terribly worried about Ralph. He’s working like a dog fixing 
the summer place—” she waved up ahead, along the river road on 
which we were driving, “—and yet he can’t sleep nights. He wanders 
around all night, and the whole routine starts again in the morning.” 

“Perhaps he can’t break his old habits.” 

“It’s more than that. He says the money is a trap for us, and that 
we'll wind up living like rich people. For a while he talked about our 
being too provincial, and what Europe could do for us, and how we 
could sink our roots when we came back, oh I don’t know, in South 
Dakota or some such place. Imagine sinking roots in the Black Hills 
with four daughters!” 

“But now?” 


“He’s like a man who suspects he has cancer and sits in the doctor's 
office laughing and joking, and waiting to hear the worst. Ralph has 
been waiting and waiting for the verdict of the important critics. The 
more the book sells, the worse their silence is.” Rita indicated a pile 
of magazines that lay between us on the leather seat. “These are 
mostly quarterlies, college magazines and such. Some of them I never 
heard of. I’m afraid to look and see if there’s anything about the book 
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in them. It sounds crazy but sometimes he acts as though he was 
ashamed that the book is so successful.” 

We had turned off the highway and were driving down a narrow 
sandy road, at the end of which stood a rambling bungalow, half 
concealed by scrub pines and oaks. As we neared the house I could see 
Lake Erie glimmering through the trees, perhaps an eighth of a mile 
away. Daisy, swinging slowly and seriously on an old tire hanging 
from a tree on the front lawn, raised her arm gravely in a formal 
greeting. Behind her I could hear Robin and Laura playing jacks on 
the screened porch. 

As we drove to the back of the house I caught sight of Ralph, 
stripped to the waist and straightening up stiffly from a barbecue pit 
which he had been plastering. He too waved to us, trowel in hand, 
and came slowly to the car, sweating heavily and scowling into the 
sunlight. 

I hauled out my bag. “You look twice as tired as when you used to 
work for an honest living, Ralph.” 

“I am! But they tell me I'm living the way a successful writer 
should. Quit my job, you know—I'm an ex-engineer.” Suddenly he 
caught sight of the magazines. His nostrils dilated above the tough 
moustache and I could see his fine rib cage expand as he wiped his 
sweaty palms on his dungarees. “Excuse me,” he said politely. He 
reached over and plucked up the magazines from the car seat, then 
riffled them quickly. 

“T’ve struck gold,” he exclaimed. “Not just a review, a whole article. 
The Problem of the American Writer: Ralph Everett, A Case in 
Point.” 

“Couldn't it wait till after supper? I’m sure that Harry—” 

“I bet Harry wants to know what this twenty-one year old prodigy 
from Savannah thinks of old Ralph’s first book. All Harry's seen is 
praise from the hacks so far.” There was something menacing in his 
tone. We stood there helplessly in the driveway while Ralph flipped 
the pages of the journal. “A Case in Point—did you ever think of me 
in that way, Rita?” Ralph began to walk toward the porch, reading 
as he moved; Rita and I followed him like two nervous retainers, 
uncertain whether to follow the master into the bath. But in an in- 
stant Ralph turned on us savagely. 

“This kid knows more than the old men. “What can one do but 
weep, he says, ‘when one examines the career of Ralph Everett? Here 
is a man, as we are told, who gave his all for his art. He made the 
accepted sacrifices, cut himself off from fun and frolic, practiced his 
craft in silence in a drafty toolhouse in the worst hours of the early 
morning, did not compromise by publishing prematurely, and . . . 
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made a tidy fortune with a book which can only be called a pro- 
duction.” 

Ralph looked up from the magazine, his face expressionless. “The 
boy resents my money. That's the only false note so far. Doesn't he 
know that it’s fashionable for writers to be well off these days?” 

“Let's drop it for now, Ralph.” 

“‘Queen City, ” he read on, ignoring us, “‘can be viewed in two 
ways, either as the labored effort of a serious but essentially un- 
talented man, or as a striking example of the effect of the corruption 
of American culture on its worst victim, the creative man.’ ” 

Rita stared very hard at the keys that she still clasped in her fingers, 
her brows contracted as though they had suddenly become a mysteri- 
ous object. Finally she said, “I just don’t see why you should be so 
affected by a youngster, a mere boy, when you've been praised by—” 

“Because writing means more to this kid than it does to those old 
fakers who make a living by patting people like me on the back. I 
know he gets a childish kick out of sniping at success, but he believes 
what he’s saying. “The very smell of big money, he says, ‘is on every 
page of Mr. Everett's novel, and while it would be unfair to conclude 
from the text that his years of selfless labor were spent with one eye 
on the eventual reproduction of his story in more popular media, his 
triumphant reliance on stock situations for characters on whose de- 

tails of speech and dress he has obviously lavished untiring research 
would point to the fact that Ralph Everett is a captive, bound not 
hand and foot, but body and soul, to the culture from which he 
thought to liberate himself by an intense but hopelessly insincere act 
of will.’ That’s what the people I’ve been waiting for would have said, 
if they had felt like taking the trouble.” Ralph tossed the magazine on 
a porch chair. “I want a copy of this sent to the Wellesley girl.” 

“Is that necessary?” 

“She deserves a better souvenir than the autographed copy I gave 
her. If you won't do it, I will. I believe that consciences should be 
kept functioning. Right now I'm going for a swim.” 

“Ralph, it’s much too chilly—” Rita started to protest, but I put my 
hand on her arm. Ralph strode swiftly away, down the narrow path 
to the lake, and Rita and I mounted the porch steps together. 

Not long after, he returned to the cottage with a towel draped 
around his neck and his shock of thick hair standing defiantly on end. 
“Had a good swim. Did some thinking too—I’ve made up my mind.” 

Rita looked at him with fear in her eyes. “What do you mean?” 

“I'm going to drive into town right after supper—going to start 
work on a new book.” 
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Rita leaped up like a young girl and threw her arms around his 
neck. “I knew those rotten articles wouldn't get you down!” 

At that moment I felt like an intruder. Fortunately I remembered 
that my mother’s only brother, a notions salesman, was in Buffalo on 
business and that I had half-promised to spend an evening with him, 
so I said to Ralph, “Would you mind if I drove in with you?” 

He and Rita were startled by my request, and I had to explain about 
Uncle Louis. “But couldn't it keep until later in the week?” Rita 
asked. I was on the point of yielding when Daisy came running in to 
announce that Uncle Ed had arrived. 

“Leave it to Herlands,” Ralph said. “He always manages to show 
up at supper time. But as long as he’s staying, I'd like to have you 
along. I was a little worried about leaving Rita and the kids alone 
this evening.” 

Supper was difficult, mostly because of Ralph's abstractedness and 
Rita’s wary desire that the children should not disturb their father; 
and the dull badinage between Ed and me didn’t help much. Ed was 
just as well pleased to keep Rita company for the evening, since he 
was obviously anxious to rebuild his friendship with Ralph. “Just 
make a start, Ralph,” Rita pleaded, “and then bring Harry back. 
After all, you have so much time now.” 

“I do, don’t I?” He kissed Rita fondly, and at such length that even 
Ed turned away with me in embarrassment; but Penny and Daisy 
began to laugh, and the spell was broken, and Ralph and I clambered 
into the convertible. He didn’t forget to take the magazine with him. 

The evening was cool, but Ralph didn’t appear to notice it, and 
I was hesitant to ask him to put up the top. At old Fort Erie the road 
swerves sharply and suddenly you come upon the Niagara River and 
the shallow skyline of Buffalo; seeing it at twilight as we did, it 
seemed very beautiful. “I can understand why you've been fascinated 
by Buffalo,” I said. 

“We're looking at it now from another country. That seems to make 
a difference.” 

“I think I understand how you can spend your entire life writing 
about a place.” 

“Somebody else, not me.” 

“Then what's your next book going to be about?” 

Ralph looked at me dazedly, as if I had been speaking too fast. 

“The one you're going to start tonight.” 

At last he said slowly, “That was just a lie I told Rita.” 

I hesitated, but finally I asked, “Why are you going into town?” 

“I have to get back to the toolhouse. I have to get back there. It's 
the only place where I've ever had any peace of mind.” 
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“Maybe I shouldn't have come out to visit just at this time.” 

“I was the one who urged Rita to invite you. I’m glad for Rita's 
sake, not just for mine, that you're here now.” 

“You're very tired, aren't you, Ralph?” 

“Why wasn’t I tired during all the years I was working on the book? 
If you can understand that, you'll know how I feel now.” 

“When I think of the pleasure you've given so many people, and 
the pride that your family has—” 

“The wrong kind of pleasure, the wrong kind of pride.” Ralph 
brought the car to a stop at the American end of the Peace Bridge; the 
immigration man leaned forward and said to me, “Where were you 
born?” and then he recognized Ralph. “Hello, Mr. Everett. Back to 
town, eh?” 

Ralph nodded curtly. From the other side of the car the customs 
inspector said solicitously, “Better put up the top, Mr. Everett. It's 
turning cold.” 

“You see,” Ralph said, without looking at me as he drove ahead, 
“I'm even a celebrity for the wrong reasons. They're going to go home 
and gossip about me.” 

“That's nothing to be upset about, is it?” 

The street lamps winked on as we rolled downtown. “At least 
there’s money,” Ralph murmured. “If I never did anything but build 
barbecue pits for the rest of my life, there'd still be enough for Rita 
and the girls. Why work? To grind out a shelf full of second-rate 
books?” 

“Just the same,” I protested, “your father would have been proud 
of you.” 

“Luckiest thing that happened was the old man’s dying when he 
did. He would have laughed his head off at all this publicity. Oh, he 
would have been pleased for Rita, I suppose. He was very fond of 
her—just as you are. That makes things easier for me.” 

He came to a stop in front of my uncle’s hotel. “Here you are. You 
don’t mind picking me up when you're through with your uncle, do 
you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Just hop in a cab and come over. You'll find me in the toolhouse. 
Goodbye, Harry.” He leaned out of the car and extended his hand. 
“I've always enjoyed your company. You've been a good friend to us.” 

I went up to my Uncle Louis’ room and we spent a desultory few 
hours trading jokes and playing cribbage. At last we had bored each 
other to the point where we were both relieved when I excused my- 
self. I was glad when my cab reached Humboldt Parkway. 

But the street was blocked, and when | smelled smoke and saw 
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children running towards Ralph's house, I jumped out of the taxi. 
The sky suddenly reddened before me, and I felt my heart constrict. 

I was much too late, of course. The firemen had kept the blaze 
confined to the toolhouse, but that was enough. A spaniel-faced old 
inspector pointed at the flaming shack and said, “We have to figure 
that he’s inside. His car is still out front with the key in the ignition. 
It's a terrible thing.” 

It was a terrible thing. They made me identify Ralph when it was 
all over. I got sick and had to go outside, but the night air revived me 
—or maybe it was the feeling that Ralph had died in a way that had 
more dignity than the ugly deathbed scenes with which so many of us 
reluctantly let go our grip on life. They found him leaning forward 
over the typewriter as though he were hard at work, and they sur- 
mised that when he was sickened by smoke and unable to make his 
way to the blackened windows or the latched door (which he had 
locked from the inside apparently to make sure that he would not 
be disturbed) he returned to his typewriter to await the end with 
tranquillity and courage. Everyone seemed to agree that while Ralph 
had been inexcusably careless in dozing off with a lighted cigarette 
in a wooden shed piled high with papers, what was more important 
was that he had finished his masterpiece before the tragic accident, 
which could have taken place at any time during the previous decade. 
As for his files and records, which he had maintained with such 
scrupulous devotion, they were utterly destroyed. Nothing remained, 
not his notes, not even the cabinets themselves, nor the framed pic- 
tures of Rita and his daughters. 

I took Ralph's car and drove back to Canada. The night was cold 
and'I had to concentrate on the unfamiliar road; somehow I found my 
way to the summer house, where Rita and Ed were sitting on the 
porch and waiting for Ralph and me. Without any preliminaries I 
told them what had happened. Rita looked at me uncomprehendingly, 
then brushed past me and ran down the steps to the empty car, as 
though I had perpetrated some kind of hideous joke. I stood stupidly 
staring after her, and it was Ed Herlands who lumbered down and 
caught her as she fell. 


Rita refused ever to return to the house on Humboldt Parkway. 
The funeral was held from the cottage in Canada—we buried Ralph 
next to his father—and Rita stayed on there with the children and the 
nursemaid while her sister-in-law and Ed and I disposed of every- 
thing in the house, which we also sold at her request. 

I took a room in an ugly boardinghouse in the nearby resort town 
of Crystal Beach, and I passed my entire summer vacation with Rita. 
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The girls, as children will, were soon playing happily, unaware of 
what their gaiety was costing their mother. 

“If only they didn’t forget so quickly, Harry 

“It would be worse. Life would be unbearable if children lived in 
the past. And as for us, we have to live in the future, don’t we?” 

“Ralph did, and for what? I can bear everything else but the 
thought that he had to die just at the beginning of the kind of life he 
deserved.” 

“He fulfilled himself in his children and his book. And he lived 
long enough to reap the reward for his work. Isn’t that more than 
most artists can say?” 

Rita took my hand. “You're very comforting. I know it’s hard for 
you to sit here all summer and listen to me. But who else can I talk to 
about Ralph? You understood him so well.” 

At the end of the season I arranged for Rita to take a cruise with 
her sister-in-law. It seemed only natural for me to meet her at the pier 
with the children upon her return. By the beginning of the winter 
I didn’t feel too much constraint about asking her to marry me, and 
I was overjoyed when she accepted. 

We have a lovely home in Westchester now, and the children seem 
very fond of me. When we moved in I surprised Rita by having her 
harp (which she thought I had sold, along with everything else) 
placed in the living room. Naturally she approached it with some 
diffidence, but soon she began to practice regularly, and now our 
friends enjoy dropping in and listening to our duets. 

We often speak of Ralph, and I make a point of impressing upon 
the girls that their comfortable standard of life is due largely to his 
unremitting and unselfish labors. The movie made from “Queen City” 
was released recently, and we all went to see it. Rita cried a little— 
she says that the stars realized their roles just as Ralph would have 
wanted—and the girls were thrilled. I like to think that Ralph would 
have been pleased to see all of us at the movie, which represented in 
a way everything that he had striven for. And if he is watching, 
wouldn’t he be happy now to know that not only his great public but 
his wife and children too, revere his memory and re spect the fruits 
of his genius? 
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After Reading Edwin Muir 
By EDWARD WATKINS 


In the center of his life it opened up, 
the orphic rose, the many petalled rose 
that holds all visions, time’s sorrows and delights, 


revealing layer upon layer the lights 
and darknesses our human lives enclose: 
we bloom and die in his light falling trope. 


The heart of silence unravelled all its song 
and wept its secret saltier than tears, 
opening on the thicket of our time 


this patient flower that has endured the prime 
siftings of light, the frosts of earlier years 
to look toward Eden, lingeringly and long. 
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Camilo Jose Cela 


And Contemporary Spanish Literature 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


CAMILO JOSE CELA is the leading creative writer of his generation—the 
Civil War generation—in Spain. With the death of Pio Baroja in 1956, 
Cela became the most important writer writing in Spain today. One 
member of the great “generation of ’98” is still alive in Madrid, 
Azorin, but he has fallen into the silence of a prim and bloodless old 
age. Some great figures remain in exile: Ramén Sender, Max Aub, 
and, until late in 1957, Arturo Barea. The fine writer Ramén Pérez de 
Ayala is in a special category; having returned to Spain and been per- 
suaded by Dr. Gregorio Marafién to occupy the seat in the Spanish 
Academy to which he had been elected before the Civil War, this 
figure from a finer age had nearly provoked a scandal by muttering in 
French—not even Spanish!—against the mediocrities of an Acade- 
mician who got up to speak: “What stupidity! Quelle pays! Quelle 
pays!” 

The generation of novelists younger than Cela is just now emerg- 
ing, but there is no talent among them to equal Cela’s. The interna- 
tional measuring rod for this latest generation is the publishing house 
of Gallimard in Paris. This French house is the most conscious pub- 
lisher anywhere of the newest values in Spanish letters. They have 
already published—and thereby singled out for translation into Ger- 
man and Italian—work by Sanchez Ferlosio and Juan Goytisolo, and 
have contracted for novels by several others, including the gifted 
woman writer Ana Maria Matute. One of the youngest and brightest 
members of the latest generation is Cela’s own brother, Jorge, who 
signs himself with his English mother’s surname, Trulock. 

A case totally apart in modern Spanish letters was that of José 
Maria Gironella, who published the original of The Cypresses Believe 
in God in 1953, and who has not been heard from since in Spain. A 
splendid English translation of this Civil War novel was issued in 
1955, and achieved perhaps the greatest critical notice in the United 
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States of any Spanish novel since before the Civil War. As he was 
finishing The Cypresses, Gironella fell into the pit of mental con- 
fusion, and for years now he has submitted to psychiatric treatment of 
all sorts. Apart from two short stories, in the past five years he has 
composed only a brief account of his mental distress, which, how- 
ever, no Spanish publisher has cared to issue. In general, Gironella’s 
depression has been obeying the rules of a religious crisis. In any 
case, Gironella, who is in his forties, had created no oeuvre. His one 
celebrated book seems now to have been an isolated phenomenon. 

Camilo José Cela’s The Hive was issued in the United States by 
Farrar, Straus in 1953, and in a paperback by Signet in 1954. Since 
then, Cela has published a half dozen new books in Spain, won the 
most important critical prize, launched the review Papeles de Son 
Armadans (now the leading literary journal in Spain), and has been 
elected to the august Spanish Academy. Nevertheless, a0 new works 
of his have appeared in English. The difficulties of translation may 
well be insuperable in his principal works, or at any rate in his prin- 
cipal novels. Even his short stories can scarcely be made to yield to 
the change into English. Cela, who at first would allow himself to 
write a book in a purely poetic style only after he had produced two 
or three books in a more or less available Spanish (available to trans- 
lation ), has more and more deferred to his poetic talent, and permit- 
ted himself to write books which are largely poetry. Every one of his 
books has presented its own problems, however. Thus, La Catira, “a 
hymn to the Venezuelan woman” a novel commissioned by the Vene- 
zuelan government (and then attacked, when it appeared, by the 
official press of that day), was written, its poetic passages apart, in 
Venezuelan plains dialect, which Cela’s acute ear had caught during 
a sojourn in that region. This book won the Premio de la Critica 
( Critics’ Prize), the most honest prize in Spain, for 1955, but unless 
it were completely recast, it could not be made available in any 
other language. 

One of his finest “novels,” Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo, more an 
unorthodox poem than a novel, might yield to French translation—the 
attempt is being planned—but it appears to be virtually untranslat- 
able into a non-Romance language. Even a description of the book 
(a synopsis would be meaningless ) would be unfair abstracted from 
the language of the original. 

There is The Hive, for which an ingenious translator of the caliber 
of the Englishman J. M. Cohen (who found no difficulty with Cervan- 
tes or a dozen other classic writers) was forced to call on Arturo Barea 
to act as collaborator, and which still is not quite right in English. In 
the case of The Hive, another quality of Cela’s style, related to its 
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poetry, is its intuitively ciphered popular speech: speech in action in 
the mouths of the eternal individuals of Spain as against the speech in 
being in the thin-blooded Dictionary of the Spanish Academy; pre- 
cisely because so intimately related to breathing Spaniards, it is with- 
out equivalent, or at best without its flavor, in another tongue. 

In short, there are perhaps twenty or thirty short stories (enough 
to make a book), which might be made into a collection in other 
languages; the two stories here printed are an example, good, bad, 
or indifferent in English. 

And there are some neglected travel books, particularly Viaje a la 
Alcarria, which Barea calls a masterpiece, and which will be issued 
this year in French. As might be expected, these “travel books” are 
not travel books at all, and Viaje, for instance, is the diary of a vaga- 
bond, written the way a vagabond would write it—in his head. Only 
here it miraculously appears in print, as effortlessly, as naturally, as 
simply as if it had never been written at all. And it is just as compli- 
cated, as strange, as evanescent and fugitive as the mind of » wily 
and genial vagabond might be. All of Spain is in this etern.' vaga- 
bond's eye, even when he stares simply and unblinkingly upon a clod 
of parched Castilian land, or on a fellow vagabond come from no- 
where to join him momentarily, or a ruined castle from the glorious 
reigns of the past: the land of Castile strewn with ruins of Renais- 
sance palaces and Arabic castles, and the vagabond understanding it 
all precisely because he understands nothing, or because he has at- 
tained wisdom and knows there is nothing to understand except the 
fact of deathly change. 

Cela, who calls himself a vagabond and sometimes goes on the road 
to walk a bit about Spain, who was one of the pallbearers at the 
funeral of his great predecessor, the neglected and irreconcilable 
Pio Baroja, and who later that day wrote a superb piece titled “This 
Morning I Washed My Hands” (‘ ‘because the casket of Pio Baroja, 
the casket of a poor man, left a stain. . .”), who is attracted to village 
idiots, and once fought in the bullring not for art but for necessary 
money, Cela was elected, almost unanimously, to the Spanish Acad- 
emy a year ago. He is thus officially a classic in Spain, an Immortal, 
as the French say of their Academicians, however unavailable he may 


be in the language of Shakespeare. 
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Two Stories 


BY CAMILO JOSE CELA 


Wedding Breakfast in the Cafe 


THE WORKMAN’S WEDDING-FEAST is about to be celebrated in the Ca‘é. 
The black marble tables have been draped with linen, and tissue 
paper napkins gush, unexpectedly, from the array of glasses. 

A vapor of happiness floats in the air of the Café, skirting the clock 
and sliding off the nickel-plated expresso machine; it bounds from the 
copper-colored cash-register to the shelves embellished with aniseed- 
brandy bottles; from the gilt racks which hold up the coats to the 
silvery receptacle holding the sad grey bar rag which, like a lyric 
poet, aliments itself on the carelessnesses of others and on mischance. 

The Café is filled, as always, and filled from wall to wall, but the 
tables reserved for the wedding breakfast—hot chocolate with bri- 
oche, a glass of milk and stogies—are still deserted, zealously immacu- 
late in the midst of the tumult. 

Some straggling chess players and poets—abstract occupations— 
are marauding about the tables close to the area which is still a no- 
man’s land, and the waiters—who are probably called by such names 
as Manolo, Pedro, Juanito, Eduardo—act as if they were disoriented, 
and wander about among the tables where no one asks for anything, 
neither an exprés, black or with milk, nor bicarbonate. They don’t 
even ask the waiter to get the young “buttons,” the errand boy, to 
deliver a letter or fetch a newspaper. 

There is something strange in the air of the sector of the Café 
which is so meticulously dressed in white and is as deserted as the 
head of a rhymer. In the rest of the Café, there is an obvious pre- 
occupation with what is about to transpire—and over the manner and 
the form in which it will transpire—, and this obsession leaps from 
gathering to gathering, and the habitues of the gathering on the right 
who, on ordinary days, that is, on the days which are “everyday,” do 
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not greet the members of the gathering on the left or the members of 
the gathering of the center, smile now upon the other groups, as if 
seeking an ally in the face of the invader. 

Since the members of all the groups, in prder to respect the marked- 
off area, are bunched closer together than ever and are sitting back 
to back, a kind of elbow contact is set up which could lead to a riot if 
anyone were suddenly to shout: “To arms!” 

But, as always happens when the worst is feared, nothing happens. 
Don Pepe rambles among the tables, restraining all potentially sedi- 
tious persons with a look, and the potentially seditious persons, who 
are all equipped with an incorruptible petit-bourgeois reserve and 
inhibition, content themselves with looking left and right in a startled 
manner and repeating the eternal “I'll pay you tomorrow” to the 
waiters. 

Since, in this life, everything finally comes to pass, the instant in 
time finally arrives in which the wings of the revolving door swing 
round and the first guest to the wedding breakfast, wearing a mis- 
trustful look, is deposited within: it proves to be a boy in a grey 
Junior-Cut suit, new, bright, unpolluted. 

As if they had been waiting for someone to break the ice, there now 
burst into the Café behind the boy one, two, three, forty, seventy, 
one hundred banqueters. 

They sit wherever they can find room, and remain silent, without 
moving much, actually a little bit discomfited or annoyed. They speak 
in low voices, timidly, for they know that the hour of triumph, the 
Walpurgis hour, has not yet arrived: it must coincide, by reason of a 
whole series of previously understood considerations of respect, with 
the arrival of the happy pair. 

The assemblage is multicolored and peculiar. From the father 
(serious the year round and a reveller on one day only ), who is think- 
ing of yelling out something original, for instance, “Hurray for me!,” 
all the way to the uncle (a merrymaker all year long and today judi- 
cious and obsequious ), who is hoping that the affair will come to an 
end in whatever form, but as soon as possible, all the domestic and 
family fauna is seated around the festive tables. 

The lovers are late and some young ladies who are getting im- 
patient begin to make themselves paper curlers for their hair from 
the napkin paper. The older women, meanwhile, make signs to each 
other as if giving each other to understand that they are in on the 
secret of the delay. 

Jokes of diverse color begin to circulate, and the nerves of the as- 
semblage, as if in concert with one another, begin to cause the spoons 
to jump and hit against the saucers. Inasmuch as the nerves of almost 
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everybody in the world are about the same, the white metal, as it 
knocks against the china, sings the popular refrain: “A little glass of 
aniseed,” in 2/4 time. Certain discordant spoons intone the “Do not 
kill me with a pickle, kill me with a swordfish,” in 4/4 time; these last 
are the heterodox spoons, the spoons of the eternally discontent, who 
find everything wrong and obstinately insist on bucking the current. 

A few moments of silence born of a presentiment settle on the cele- 
brants, and the revolving door, like the Ferris Wheel at a fair, sud- 
denly launches the lovers into the Café. First the sweetheart arrives: 
forty years, 200 pounds, numberless pimples, and Spanish mantilla. 
The lover pops in immediately behind—indefinite age, indefinite 
ounces, a John Gilbert Mustache, tuxedo, and symptoms of vitamin 
deficiency. 

A stentorian voice resounds throughout the Café: “Hurray for the 
newlyweds!” An ingenious fellow huzzas the best man, who throws 
cigars into the air in a cornucopia from which most of the prizes 
fall into the hands of the poets on the outskirts, who, with an eye 
cocked, have been waiting for whatever would turn up. The gentle- 
man who had been thinking it over lets loose with his “Hurray for 
me!”, which makes a great hit, and the young ladies of the paper 
curlers begin, without any further compunction, to swallow the 
chocolate. 

The lovers sit down and smile. The feast has begun, and a new life 
is beginning for the two of them. The bridesmaid is sad; probably her 
shoes pinch. 
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The Dance in the Plaza 


THE BULLFIGHT Is ended. The authorities have not yet quit the town 
hall balcony, and the younger men, those not yet paired off, have not 
finished soaking the hemp of their rope-soled shoes in the blood. 
Rope-soled shoes soaked in the blood of a bull last an eternity. They 
say that if the blood of a bullfighter happens to be mixed with the 
blood of the bull, the rope-soled shoes will become hard as iron and 
never split. Men now grown up, married and loaded down with chil- 
dren, still use the rope-soled shoes they soaked in the blood of “Chepa 
del Escorial,” the novillero who was killed by a red bull, the summer 
of the year of the Republic, by forty odd horn slashes which the bull 
delivered without turning its head. 


The young men and women, in two large separated groups which 
mingle a little at their borders, look at each other with a lock which is 
bovine, warm, and strange. The band breaks into the pasodoble “The 
Sighs of Spain,” and the girls, as if at a signal, begin to dance with 
each other. They dance moving their shoulders to the rhythm and 
dragging their feet. Over the plaza a derse cloud of dust commences 
to rise, a cloud smelling of fried sweet-dough, sweat, and patchouli. 
Some young men, the more daring, break up the pairs of girls; there 
are some moments of uncertainty, which last briefly, when it is still 
not decided who is going to dance with whom. The young men dance 
with a cigarette butt in their mouths and do not talk; they wear a 
far-off look and carry their visor caps in their right hands, which they 
lean on the young women’s hindquarters. The strangers, from other 
towns, always more determined, speak up from time to time. 

“You dance very well, girl.” 

The young woman smiles. 

“No; I only let myself be led . 

The young man makes an effort and returns to the attack. He has 
first looked into the girl’s eyes, which flee him like two flushed hares. 

“What's your name?” 

“You're very curious. . .” 

The young man, although he always receives this same answer, for 
a few moments does not know what to say. 

“No; it’s not that I’m curious.” 


“Then?” 
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“It’s only so I can call you by your name. Aren't you going to tell 
me what your name is?” 

The band starts off again with a waltz, and the couple, who do not 
let go of each other, continue their conversation: 

“Yes, why not? My name is Paquita, at your service.” 

The young woman, following her confession, is a bit confused and 
looks from side to side. 

“Listen, this is a waltz. Don’t hold me so tight . . .” 

The waltz is followed by a pasodoble, which in turn is followed by 
another waltz. Sometimes, as if to please everybody, the musicians 
break into a fox-trot in an antique rhythm, fast and choppy, like the 
flight of swifts. 

The couples wear an aspect half-way between weary and evasive 
and, if they were to take a little notice of it, they would realize their 
feet hurt. The plaza is filled from wall to wall with the people who 
during the bullfight occupied the balconies overlooking the plaza, 
or were seated in the makeshift stands, or on the carts which were 
lashed together to outline the ring, or even were at the barrier itself; 
they are spilled across the arena like an overturned cup of chocolate 
a la espanola. It is impossible to advance a single step or even to take 
a deep breath. The bell for the raffle rings out: “Try your luck!” “Ten 
centimos a chance!” The barker for the variety show squeals: “The 
dancing couple from Paris, today only!” The old one-eyed vendor of 
fried sweet-dough cackles over his merchandise: “I'll stake my life on 
‘em; they're burning, they’re burning!” And an adolescent beggar 
displays his spindly little legs to a chorus of children, who are full of 
astonishment and smudged with dirt. 

While the night, from far off, begins to fall, the timid bulbs of the 
plaza gradually come on. Over the deafening roar of the populace in 
fiesta, the strains of the gypsy song, Espafia Cafii is heard from time to 
time. If, suddenly, by some miracle, all the people amusing them- 
selves at the dance were to die, then, in the strange silence which 
followed, there would be heard the hopeless lament of the unfortu- 
nate “Horchatero Chico,” who, with a horn slash in his belly, is still 
not dead. “Horchatero Chico,” dressed in his “suit of lights” and mori- 
bund, is stretched out on a coarse mattress on the floor of the Hall of 
Sessions inside the Town Hall. He is surrounded by his ring assistants 
and an old priest; the doctor said he would return later. 

The little red, green, yellow, and blue lights around the stands be- 
gin to go on. A squalid dog, with a sausage in its mouth, scurries 
between the legs of the people. At the Café Madrilefio, two pick- 
pockets, just arrived from the capital, operate on the spectators stand- 
ing around a game of cards. 
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The young men who have been successful are talking, without 
dancing, to the young women who have become theirs. 

“Well, yes; I'm from down below, from Collado.” 

The young woman coquets like a princess. 

“Fluy, what drunkards the people are in your village!” 

“There are worse.” 

“Well, that’s true.” 

A group of girls, arm in arm, sing verses to the music of “Ay, What 
a Type!”, and a group of conscripts intone patriotic songs; luckily 
they are all infantrymen; if they were from different branches of the 
service, they would have already pounded each other's heads. 

Night falls; the questions of the young men acquire an almost 
piquant flavor. 

“Listen, girl, have you got a sweetheart?” 

The young woman keeps silent always; sometimes, she is offended; 
other times, she is tender. 

A drunkard declaims though no one is looking at him. Beyond the 
plaza, the little night wind climbs the narrow streets. 

Above the dull murmur of the dance, almost to the rhythm of the 
pasodoble “Bread and Bulls,” the bells of the parish church toll the 
death-knell without anyone hearing it. 

“Horchatero Chico,” a native of Colmenar, single, twenty-four 
years old, and by profession a matador of wild bulls, has just kicked 
off; that is to say, he has just handed up his soul to God. 

“Listen, girl; are you engaged?” 

The young woman says no with a little thread of a voice filled 
with emotion. 

“Then, will you permit me to address you in the familiar . . .?” 

The couple, in the dark corner, have their hands sweetly enlaced, 
like the bucolic couples in tapestries. 

A bat sweeps by, dazed, at the level of the canvas awnings over the 
stands. 


Translated by Anthony Kerrigan 
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For Free 


By SHEILA PRITCHARD 


From the State Conservation Department, a pamphlet epitomizing 
the life of the Mayfly: EPHEMERA GUTTALATA PICKET, Green Drake. 


Listen to history: in spring, in recurrent spring 

while the shivering wind whistles the willow yellow, 

and young streams quiver to shake aside ice sheets, 

the incomplete nymph, slightly green tinged, hides in the water, 
heads upstream and nervously waits her wings. 


The casings form at signal dawn (two years 

it takes in stages ), while pink trout leap 

and surge their frenzied feeding through the clear 
snow water drained from evergreen and hill. 

In the pure, the rushing, there the nymph keeps 
burrowed in washed rounded pebbles, thrilled 

and thrilling as the bursting sheath peels. 


Young sub-imago, dubbed by fishermen as dun, 
hatches, rises, dries her wings, and flies— 

familiar instinctive miracle, to shore 

to rest among her fellows in the sun. 

And the new grass bends to the river. The Blue Teal cries 
of feasting. High, the green Drake molts once more, 

her wings spread sparkled, dry, and webbed with eyes. 


Bright imago, adolescence past, 

spins and dances in a maze of time— 

new named: now Coffin Fly—begun 

to meet and mate and breed, mid-winging, 

fulfilling a one day’s living as it lasts 

through swirl of Teal and twilight swinging sun, 

and finds the blind stream, lays out her cycled being. 
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Her eggs dredge deep beneath the sand to lie 
two winters (see free bulletins). The trout, 
ducks, gorged from hordes of spinners 

rest upon the night. The Green Drake Fly, 
drenched, without a mouth, is wrenched about— 
brief metamorphosis complete—to die. 

The bulletin sums her up—“Spent Spinner.” 


The Ballad of the Dead Yankees 


By DONALD PETERSEN 


Song, let us strike a tune unheard 

Since Master Frangois’ throat was strung 
Of a rare breed of valorous men 

Who were not praised since Pindar sung. 


Though some may find it sad, some droll, 


And some may think its measured span 
Trivial and trite—we know their kind. 
We'll let them take it as they can. 


Where's Babe Ruth The King of Swat 
Who rocked the heavens with his blows? 
Grabowski, Pennock and Malone— 
Mother of Mercy, where are those? 


Where's Lazerri, Poosh ‘em up Tony, 
Busiest man that ever played? 

Where is the gang that raised the roof 
In the House that Jacob Ruppert made? 


Where's Lou Gehrig, called the Pride, 

Who never missed a single game? 

Where's Tiny Bonham, where’s Jake Powell, 
{ll those who missed the Hall of Fame? 








Where's Steve Sundra, hurler Steve. 
Who died a year ago last spring, 
Traded and faded before his time? 
Lord, can they tell us anything? 


And after these, where's the dwart 

Who vended pencils at the gate? 

Hurled past the clamor of the spheres? 
Gone to rest with the good and the great? 


Where is the breath that gave such style, 

In the staggering 30's, to pitcher and hitter? 
Where is the strength that overpowers? 
Whose is the breath that turned it bitter? 


For Steve with cancer slow to kill, 
Weighing no more than eighty pounds, 
Losing all control at forty-one— 

Where is that cleverness that confounds? 


And Tony dead at forty-two, 

God knows why and God knows how, 
Shut in a dark and silent house— 
Where is that squirrel quickness now? 


And Lou the Man, erect and clean, 
Bowed down with a rare paralysis, 
Gone in his thirty-seventh year— 

What frame more virtuous than his? 


And Babe at Florida for rest, 

Himself grown thin and hoarse with cancer, 
Still autographing balls for boys— 

Mother of Mercy, what's the answer? 


Is there a Heaven with cardboard flags 
And silver trophies hung on walls, 

Or a horseshoe grandstand full of fans 
And webbed gloves and official balls? 
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Is there a Power in judgment there 
To administrate the body’s law— 
Maybe a Czar, both just and firm, 
As must have been Judge Kenesaw? 


And if there is no paid attendance 

In that green park, can one team win? 
Is the game postponed indefinitely? 
Can any spectator get in? 


Mother of Mercy, hear my prayer 

And intercede with Heaven's Sweet Czar 
For all of these who grounded out 

And retired where no ovations are. 


DONALD PETERSEN 








Hugh of Lyncoln 


By LEONARD NATHAN 


Hugh of Lyncoln, murdered warm in youth, 

His white corpse put upon a hasty rest, 

Sang with such presence and so sweet a voice, 
They knew, who listened, all of them were blessed. 


His throat was cut, and yet his living song 
Confessed the genesis of severed vein 

And prophesied that blood would flow in peace. 
This lyric briefness passed unending pain: 


The stir in stillness, very life in death, 

The hope past sense we offer up to night— 
The vitals singing in the dead of things 

That spirit moves through death to its delight. 


CONTRIBUTORS: ALBERT COOK, who is teaching at West- 


ern Reserve, is a critic of European 
t.ction. A book on Tolstoy is in progress. DONALD HALL’s new book of 
poetry is to appear this fall. He is teaching at Michigan. HARVEY swADos 
has published two novels and is writing voluminously both fiction and ar- 
ticles. A book of short stories is about to be published. Ep>warnp watTkins has 
published poems in various quarterlies. He lives in New York City. camiLo 
JOSE CELA, a contemporary Spanish writer, is discussed at length in Mr. 
Kerrigan's essay. ANTHONY KERRIGAN, his commentator and translator, is 
an American writer currently free-lancing in Spain. sHEILA PRITCHARD'S 
poems will appear this summer in the Scribner's New Poets Series No. 5. 
She lives in Detroit. DONALD PETERSEN, a former member of the Iowa 
Workshop, now teaches in Oneonta, N.Y. LEONARD NATHAN has previously 
appeared in The Western Review. He teaches at San José College in Mo- 
desto, California. FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL teaches at the University 
of Iowa. 
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SELLE BOOK Suv 


AFTER THE NEW CRITICISM 
BY FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 


Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays. By Northrop Frye. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. $6.00. 

The Man in the Name: Essays on the Experience of Poetry. By Leonard 
Unger. The University of Minesota Press, 1956. $4.00. 

Contexts of Criticism. By Harry Levin, Harvard University Press, 1957. 
$5.00. 


The appearance within a year of three such varied books demonstrates 
once again the vitality of the critical movement which started with Eliot's 
The Sacred Wood, Pound's Instigations, and Richards’ Principles of Liter- 
ary Criticism. The new criticism has now come to maturity, and these 
books, with the possible exception of Mr. Frye’s, evince less a pathfinding 
spirit than a desire to illuminate already won frontiers, to survey ground 
already covered, to suggest certain alterations in the landscape, and to 
push beyond the known landmarks while still keeping them in view. If their 
diverse nature suggests the variety and scope of recent criticism, these 
books also have much in common. All of them were obviously written for 
readers sympathetic to formalist criticism. All the critics are verbally sensi- 
tive, they realize the central importance of the text, they perceive that 
much of the deeper meaning in a literary work inheres in its symbols, and 
they recognize the independent, objective existence of the literary artifact. 
They reveal a humanistic interest in letters and are more willing, appar- 
ently, than some recent formalists to discuss the relevant moral, social, and 
philosophical bearings of literature. They feel, moreover, that criticism 
itself is a valuable discipline whose disinterestedness must be preserved, 
and they emphasize its central importance in determining the level of our 
general culture. 

Mr. Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism may become as seminal for the next 
decade as the pronouncements of Eliot, Pound, and Richards were for the 
1920’s and 1930's, and the Brooks and Warren textbooks and Ransom’s 
The New Criticism for the 1930's and 1940’s. Mr. Frye starts from what is 
most valid in recent criticism, its insistence that the work of art has in- 
dependent existence and significance. In his discussion “Symbol as Arche- 
type,” he contends that events and ideas used by the writer at best “are 
hypothetical imitations of history and discursive writing respectively”; 
emancipation, therefore, occurs from “externality into image, nature into 
art.” Since its essence is hypothetical, art cannot be directly descriptive of 
something else nor related causally “to any other system of phenomena, 
standards, values, or final causes” outside itself. Mr. Frye would agree with 
Allen Tate, for example, that literature has value precisely because it is, 
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in its own right, a dynamic, self-consistent, self-contained vehicle for the 
knowledge that most concerns us as spiritually perceptive human beings. 

Criticism, Mr. Frye maintains, is also an independent discipline which 
relates literature to a specific conceptual framework. What that frame- 
work might become he attempts to specify in his book. By inductive means, 
he says, the primary postulates of criticism can be defined; eventually, 
there will result “a synoptic view of the scope, theory; principles and tech- 
niques of literary criticism.” In a desire to exemplify in practice a similar 
sense of the importance of literature itself, the critic will see his chief aim 
as the dispensing of insight, and he will strive for catholicity and sym- 
pathy. In the process of evaluation, he will be concerned with the positive 
excellence or genuineness of a given work, not with his own preferences: 
“Such criticism produces the direct value-judgment of informed good 
taste, the proving of art on the pulses, the disciplined response of a highly 
organized nervous system to the impact of poetry.” From his desire to re- 
deem for the present as much literature as possible, the critic will inevitably 
become, in part, ethical, humanistic, liberal in emphasis. 

In his first essay, “Historical Criticism: Theory of Modes,” Mr. Frye 
defines the five “modal” terms which he elaborates upon in the rest of his 
book. He distinguishes among these modes according to the hero’s power 
of action; and in historical sequence, he differentiates the myth, the ro- 
mance, the high mimetic mode, the low mimetic mode, and the ironic 
mode. At each such phase in literary history, certain works will be themati- 
cally rather than fictionally organized, and Mr. Frye also expounds their 
characteristics. 

Mr. Frye’s fictional categories become familiar through his constant use 
of them; and they may soon gain currency in practical criticism. Yet it is 
not quite clear just where in literary history certain modes cease to domin- 
ate and others begin. It is not clear, for example, whether the high mimetic 
or the low mimetic is the mode most characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Frye richly illustrates his discourse by references to works from 
the whole of literature. His penetrating comments upon specific books do 
much, in fact, to make Mr. Frye’s own treatise so stimulating. 

In his second essay, “Ethical Criticism: Theory of Symbols,” Mr. Frye 
discusses five main uses of symbol. Symbol as Sign draws our attention 
outward to the thing; this kind of symbol has little connotative value and 
predominates in realistic literature. Symbol as Motif becomes one partici- 
pating unit in a complex literary structure and directs our attention inward 
to the unity of the work. Symbol as Image leads to an apprehension of the 
distinctive pattern of the poem: the recurring image and the modulating, 
isolated images in connection therewith indicate the precise manner in 
which the poet has imitated reality. Symbol as Archetype suggests the 
relationships existing between the single poem and others, the typical or 
recurring image in this kind of symbolism becoming the “associative clus- 
ter.” The two chief facets of the archetype, ritual or social communication 
and dream or individual desire, are united in myth. In this part of the 
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second essay, Mr. Frye comes to his central preoccupation; the third major 
essay in the book, “Archetypal Criticism: Theory of Myths,” develops still 
further the ideas which he has here presented in outline. There is yet 
another sort of symbol, the Symbol as Monad. Archetypal symbols now no 
longer function within nature but become transcendent realities which 
contain nature. They are symbols with universal meaning, they are “images 
of things common to all men and have, therefore, a communicable power 
which is potentially unlimited.” They are “anagogic” images which have 
apocalyptic implications. 

The provocative nature of Mr. Frye’s discourse may be suggested by this 
simplified outline of his theory of symbols. ‘fo some degree, however, Mr. 
Frye reveals in his work the defects of his great virtues. His ingeniousness 
at some points becomes a categorizing overingeniousness; and in his en- 
thusiasm for the archetypal he tends to become inevitably somewhat one- 
sided in his approach to literature, despite the manifold intonations of 
meaning which he elicits from literature through his own use of his 
method. Mr. Frye, it seems to me, places finally too great a conceptual and 
structural burden upon the symbols of the literary work, and he also defines 
symbol too rigorously. He assumes that symbols are the primary element in 
literary structure; so far we may perhaps agree, but other elements are of 
greater importance than Mr. Frye admits in his book. In an extended 
work, the purely physical organization or design and the psychological and 
conceptual relationships which obtain among the characters are often 
crucial. Sometimes, too, the modulations of idea at a fairly abstract level 
partially organize a literary work—statement and theme, in their own right, 
become as important as their figurative elaboration or their symbolic pro- 
jection. In works which imitate a relatively simple order of reality, symbol 
and image may be subordinate to the total impact or “felt reality” of the 
recreated experience. 

In defining symbol as “any unit of any literary structure that can be 
isolated for critical attention,” usually a word, a phrase, or image, Mr. 
Frye apparently neglects the fact that in narrative art the characters may 
themselves be symbolic (see the characters in Chekhov's plays) and that 
incidents in which they are involved have sometimes fuller symbolic mean- 
ing than the recurring images. In Howards End, for example, Forster 
throughout uses the wych elm and the “goblin football” in the Fifth Sym- 
phony as symbolic images; vet Helen Schlegel’s encounters with Leonard 
Bast and the incident of the destruction of Ruth Wilcox’s will by her family 
are, I think, even more symbolically illuminating. 

In his discussion of symbol, Mr. Frye illustrates his remarks copiously 
and thoughtfully with examples drawn from fiction and drama; yet his illus- 
trations impress me as being too often in abstraction from the total struc- 
ture and meaning of the work he may be referring to. Formally and con- 
ceptually, literature has a broader base even than th» «\ mbolic one which 
Mr. Frye recognizes; his statement that “the structural principles of litera- 
ture . . . are to be derived from archetvpal and anagogic criticism” st: ‘kes 
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me as being unduly restrictive. His discussion of symbol also seems to me 
more immediately relevant to poetry than to the other genres. 

Despite any such reservations we may have, Mr. Frye’s ideas, in general 
purport, are tenable. We can agree, then, that both the archetypal and 
anagogic methods of criticism are valuable, since they emphasize “a larger 
context of literature as a whole” and since they assume that literature is an 
expression of universal human experience. Both methods of criticism look 
to the rest of literature, they look beyond it, and then look back to the work 
of art itself. In his third essay, “Archetypal Criticism: Theory of Myths,” 
Mr. Frye is concerned with the recurring imagery which often establishes 
basic relationships among works of art from various historical periods. He 
analyzes the three main varieties of such imagery: the apocalyptic, the 
demonic, and the analogical. 

In this third essay, Mr. Frye is even more cogently concerned with the 
four “pregeneric” literary categories: Comedy (the mythos of spring), 
Romance (the mythos of summer), Tragedy (the mythos of autumn), and 
Irony and Satire (the mythos of winter). He finds that the archetypal 
theme of romance is the agon or conflict; of tragedy, pathos or catastrophe; 
of irony and satire, sparagmos, the absence of heroism or its potential 
defeat; of comedy, anagnorisis, “the recognition of a newborn society rising 
in triumph around a somewhat mysterious hero and his bride.” 

What Mr. Frye says about each of these main categories is original and 
persuasive. Yet his discussions are sometimes difficult to follow, possibly 
because they have been somewhat arbitrarily and schematically conceived. 
When he speaks in turn of the various phases of comedy and tragedy and 
maintains that pure comedy and pure tragedy merge into impure types 
(which are colored respectively by their affinities with romance and with 
irony and satire), he is hard to stay with. Possibly his ideas are sometimes 
not altogether clear in his own mind; possibly they require further illustra- 
tion than they receive; possibly they have been compressed into a brief dis- 
cussion; or possibly some of them are afterthoughts in a comprehensive and 
ambitious work. All this would imply that Mr. Frye is sounder in his more 
general discussions than when he attempts to fill in the details of his 
theoretical structure. His lucid style enables him to communicate easily in 
the abstract even when his materials are complex and refractory. What 
difficulty does exist in communication undoubtedly derives from the in- 
tractable nature of Mr. Frye’s subject and from the subtlety of his mind. 

In the fourth essay, “Rhetorical Criticism: Theory of Genres,” Mr. Frye 
asserts that the basis of genre is ultimately its “radical of presentation.” If 
the words are acted in front of a spectator, we have drama; if they are 
spoken in front of a listener, we have epic or epos; if they are sung or 
chanted, we have lyric; and if they are written for a reader, we have fiction. 
For each genre, Mr. Frye specifies a pervasive rhythm and the forms the 
genre may take. 

In his expositions of the individual genres, Mr. Frye does not always 
differentiate clearly among the specific forms he describes, and he does not 
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always clearly indicate his movements from one such form to another. 
One can follow, with relative ease, the circular movement which he pre- 
scribes for the forms of drama—through a semi-circular quadrant of verbal- 
ized drama from auto ( a play with a god as its hero) through tragedy to 
irony to comedy to a second semi-circular quadrant of non-verbal drama 
from ideal masque to the archetypal masque (or morality play) to the 
emancipated anti-masque or revel of satyrs, who are eventually brought 
under control by a god, whereupon the dramatic cycle begins again with 
the auto. When Mr. Frye takes up specific forms in the lyric or the epos, 
he is invariably provocative, but it is difficult to know quite where we are 
moving from and toward what point we may be going. 

When it seems, however, that Mr. Frye is becoming esvteric or too 
specialized, he redresses the balance with a brilliant discussion like that on 
the specific forms of prose fiction, a discussion so clear and forceful as to 
say almost the last word on a perplexing subject. In this regard, he has 
been bothered, as we all must have been, by the flatulent inclusiveness 
of “novel” as a literary term. He does away with much confusion by dis- 
tinguishing between the novel and romance, viewing the novel as extro- 
verted and personal, interested in human character as it reveals itself in 
society, and the romance as introverted and personal, interested in a more 
subjective manner in its characters. He discriminates between two other 
fictional forms, impersonal in nature, the confession which is introverted 
but intellectualized in content, and the Menippean satire (or anatomy ) 
which is extroverted and intellectualized in content, with stylized instead of 
naturalistic characters. In instances such as this when Mr. Frye speaks most 
authoritatively, it is to be assumed that critics will immediately make use 
of the terminology which he has provided for them. In other instances, a 
further testing at the theoretical and practical levels of the various cate- 
gories which he suggests may be needed before the terminology can win 
general acceptance. 

From brooding long on the theory of literature, Mr. Frye says much of 
importance on matters which have previously been inadequately ex- 
pounded. Perhaps his originality can best be illustrated by brief mention 
of three illuminating discussions: on estheticism versus moralism in art, on 
music in literature, and on tragedy. With respect to an artist's self-conscious 
aestheticism Mr. Frye declares that pursuit of beauty as an end in itself 
can only weaken creative energy. The neurotic compulsion to beautify 
results in “an exaggerated cult of style,” which makes all things sound 
alike “and like the author at his most impressive”; the writer becomes ego- 
centric and loses an honest pride in honest craftsmanship. On the other 
hand, if poetry is finally characterized by morality and truth (as well as 
by beauty), the poet ought not to try to achieve these qualities directly, 
Mr. Frye insists, but to try for “inner verbal strength.” Again, a misplaced 
egotism will divert the artist from his proper task if he tries to be a moralist 
rather than the honest craftsman. 

In his discussion of the distinctive rhythms underlying literature, Frye 
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establishes conclusively, it seems to me, that music in prose or verse is a 
matter of stress, not of imitative verbal harmony. Thus, the clearly accented 
but harsh and rugged poem is more musical than poems in which the musi- 
cal stress is relaxed. Poets like Spenser, Tennyson, and Keats, usually con- 
sidered to be “musical,” are in reality closer to visual art—to the rendition 
of opsis or spectacle rather than of melos or music. 

In his remarks on tragedy, Mr. Frye is at his most provocative. He 
specifically warns against the two reductive formulas: (1) that all tragedy 
illustrates the power of external fate over human destiny (2) that the act 
responsible for the tragedy must represent primarily a breaking of moral 
law. Mr. Frye finds the distinctive characteristic of tragedy to be the 
restricting of a relatively free existence “into a process of causation,” the 
tragic discovery being “the recognition of the determined shape of the life 
he has created for himself, with an implicit comparison with the uncreated 
potential life he has forsaken. . . .On one side of the tragic hero is an oppor- 
tunity for freedom, on the other, the inevitable consequence of losing that 
freedom.” The essence of tragedy is thus a movement toward the “crucial 
moment from which point the road to what might have been and the road 
to what will be can be simultaneously seen.” 

Anatomy of Criticism resists being all held in the mind at once, so that 
the book’s usefulness may only gradually become apparent as Mr. Frye and 
other critics demonstrate the value of its insights. It is destined, I think, 
to become a book constantly referred to, at least as a point of departure for 
literary discourse if not always for universal agreement. Looking back over 
the critical movement of the last thirty years, one can see that its life has 
been supplied by just such synoptic and germinal books as Mr. Frye’s. The 
work of Pound, Eliot, Richards, and Ransom has been mentioned; one 
thinks also of Brooks's Modern Poetry and the Tradition, Burke's The Phi- 
losophy of Literary Form, Fergusson’s The Idea of a Theater, Krieger's 
The New Apologists for Poetry, Wellek and Warren's Theory of Literature 
and Wellek’s A History of Modern Criticism. It is Mr. Frye’s distinction 
that his book, in many ways, goes deeper than any of these. 

Since he has demonstrated the importance of archetypal criticism, addi- 
tional attempts ought to be made by Mr. Frye and others to define more 
fully the various literary archetypes to supplement those discussed in 
Anatomy of Criticism and in Maud Bodkin’s earlier Archetypal Patterns in 
Poetry. It is hoped, however, that future criticism will not become exclu- 
sively absorbed with this one method of criticism, illuminating as its results 
may be. As long as reference is made to the social and cultural history out 
of which literary archetypes develop (a point which Mr. Frye insists upon) 
and as long as some reference is made to the other aspects of literary form 
and meaning, the archetypal method will not, in its turn, become reductive. 

In conclusion, the incidental, often perceptive readings in Anatomy of 
Criticism must be mentioned: examples are the analysis of the First Book of 
The Faerie Queene on pages 194 and 195 as a Biblical quest-romance and 
the interpretation of Joyce’s Ulysses on pages 313 and 314 as a work includ- 
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ing elements from the novel, romance, confession, and anatomy. Mr. Frye 
has written a reference work that also conclusively displays an artist’s sense 
of organization and style. His own book, in short, supports his assertion in 
his “Polemical Introduction” that criticism is an art. Anatomy of Criticism 
is of permanent value to the critic and to the student of literature; one is, 
on all counts, immensely grateful for it. 


Viewed in its totality, Mr. Unger’s book, The Man in the Name, is a 
slighter performance than it ought to have been, especially if we judge 
from the learning and penetration displayed in the three long essays in the 
middle of the volume. Now that the new criticism is no longer a novelty, 
critics are turning to a scrutiny of the principles and attitudes upon which 
it has operated. In two essays, “Donne’s Poetry and Modern Criticism” and 
“Fusion and Experience”, Mr. Unger has, accordingly, examined the mean- 
ing of concepts concerning metaphysical poetry given currency by T. S. 
Eliot and his followers. Mr. Unger, in particular, scrutinizes the idea that 
a unified sensibility fusing thought and feeling had existed in Donne and 
other seventeenth-century poets, the idea that this sensibility had been 
characteristically expressed in the elaborate metaphor and conceit, and 
the idea that the conceit in turn became the principal organizing element 
in the metaphysical poem, if not its virtual structure. Mr. Unger grants, 
quite rightly, that the concept of “unified sensibility” has been of value 
in enabling poets and readers to define the effects upon them of meta- 
physical poetry; but he maintains that this concept has little value when it 
is used to describe this poetry structurally. 

Mr. Unger’s best essay “Donne’s Poetry and Modern Criticism” demon- 
strates, through an informed analysis of specific poems by Donne, that the 
extended metaphor or conceit is not a primary and essential element in this 
poetry. He indicates that poems coterminous with a single extended meta- 
phor are exceptional rather than the rule and that, even in such poems, the 
structure will often be developed by means other than its physical imagery. 
Though metaphor may carry a large share of “conceptual burden” in 
Donne's poems, says Mr. Unger, structure in them is invariably more in- 
clusive than that subsumed by their metaphors. For metaphysical poetry, 
structural elements are more often conceptual than tropological; and its 
primary characteristic is a complexity of attitudes reduced to unity within 
the poem by the writer’s energy. Mr. Unger concludes that all elements— 
verbal, figurative, and conceptual—in a structure must be considered in an 
evaluation of the poem and that the new criticism, in discussing meta- 
physical poetry, has too exclusively concentrated upon the figurative com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Unger is an admirer of Mr. Eliot even when he disagrees with his 
terms. This admiration resulted in Mr. Unger’s having edited a volume of 
critical essays on Eliot, two of his own contributions to which are reprinted 
in The Man in the Name, and in his having written a third essay, “Laforgue, 
Conrad, and T. S. Eliot” especially for this book. The best of these essays, 
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“Ash Wednesday,” reveals Mr. Unger as an expert practicing critic. The 
essay convincingly demonstrates Eliot's skilled assimilation into his poem 
of materials from Saint John of the Cross, Dante, the Bible, and folklore. 
In his exegesis, Mr. Unger is sensitive and perceptive, and his reading does 
much to clarify the poem. Good as this essay is, however, it lacks the force 
and brilliance of Cleanth Brooks's exposition of “The Waste Land” in Mod- 
ern Poetry and the Tradition. The discursive nature of Mr. Unger’s essay 
contributes to this lack of emphasis—it is too similar to those innumerable 
explications written within the last twenty-five years which tend to become 
elaborate paraphrases of a poem. His discussion of “Ash Wednesday,” 
section by section, demonstrates in full the poem’s subtlety, but this virtue 
in the essay is more than offset, it appears to me, by its diffuseness and by 
its consequent failure to elicit from time to time, in summary form, the 
relationships—structural and conceptual—between the various sections of 
the poem. Mr. Unger’s “T. S. Eliot’s Rose Garden” enumerates the appear- 
ances of the rose-garden image in Eliot’s poems and plays and is altogether 
slight in substance. Mr. Unger inadequately defines what the rose garden 
means in itself and then fails to demonstrate its varying implications in the 
several contexts within which it operates. 

The weakest of the essays on Eliot is one of Mr. Unger’s most ambitious, 
the one discussing the relationships existing between Eliot on the one hand 
and Laforgue and Conrad on the other. The Laforguean parallels in Eliot's 
works cited by Mr. Unger are more genuine to my mind than the Conradian 
ones, though it is with these latter that Mr. Unger is most concerned. Too 
often the alleged Conradian allusions in Eliot's poetry turn out to be mere 
verbal echoes, themselves of doubtful authenticity, or else incidents and 
situations which Eliot might have drawn from other sources or conceived 
independently. Mr. Unger’s essay is much less accomplished than Mr. Lev- 
in’s “Balzac and Proust,” and is entirely too long for what it has to say. 

If this is too extended a disquisition, the remaining essays in the book 
are underdeveloped. In “Deception and Self-Deception in Shakespeare's 
Henry IV,” Mr. Unger describes in the characters of the play the coexist- 
ence of sincerity with unexpressed or unrealized motives. The study is good 
as far as it goes, but I think that Mr. Unger could have done more to 
demonstrate the complicated ironical parallelisms existing in the relation- 
ships among Falstaff, Prince Hal, and King Henry. In “Keats and the 
Music of Autumn,” Mr. Unger has attempted to do what Robert Penn 
Warren has done so well for individual novels (A Farewell to Arms and 
Nostromo): to show the individual work in the context of the writer's 
whole work. This sort of criticism is valuable, for the one work when 
cogently examined can often throw full light upon a given writer. Yet I 
think that Mr. Unger’s choice of the ode “To Autumn” for this kind of 
analysis is less rewarding than if he had selected one of the more “impure” 
—and greater—odes. One also misses full reference to existing criticism and 
scholarship upon Keats, and (despite Mr. Unger’s professed purpose in the 
essay) to Keats's other odes, the sonnets, and the Hyperion poems. If Mr. 
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Unger’s book is uneven, still the three central essays are illuminating con- 
tributions to the theory and practice of modern criticism. 


In his collection of occasional papers, Contexts of Criticism, Mr. Levin 
displays his well-known interest in the social and moral aspects of literature. 
The essays are pleasant and informative, but, as in all collections of this 
sort, the contributions vary in merit. The word “context” which Mr. Levin 
emphasizes indicates that he wishes to consider the formal yet not be bound 
by it, for it is in the context of the work “where precept may be tested by 
example, and where the image stimulates the idea.” The multiplicity of 
relationships within the literary work itself (revealed through the several 
facets of its context) and among different works (revealed through the 
conscientious use of both the historical and comparative methods of 
inquiry) implies that a certain relativity in the critic's outlook is necessary. 
Such an attitude, however, means for Mr. Levin not the disregard of stand- 
ards but the testing of their actual relevance. 

Like Mr. Frye, Mr. Levin maintains that the critic’s primary function is 
“to encourage eclecticism and catholicity, rather than traditionalism and 
dogma”; and the two critics would agree that a positive evaluation of 
literature proceeds only from the critic’s informed sensitivity. In “The 
Tradition of Tradition” Mr. Levin opposes the authoritarian bias of some 
professed neo-traditionalists in criticism—for him, the truth is more im- 
portant than precedent. The tradition which can win our lasting confidence 
must be marked, he feels, by qualities too often absent from our discourse 
on literature, “tolerance, independence, magnanimity.” Our own traditions, 
which commit us to “experiment, exploration, examination, progression 
and from time to time subversion,” invite us, he feels, to a more elastic con- 
ception of tradition than that represented by Mr. Winters and Mr. Leavis. 

In “Art as Knowledge,” Mr. Levin begins like Mr. Frye by recognizing 
the autonomy of art. For Mr. Levin as for Mr. Frye, art also becomes an 
instrument of knowledge, mostly through the sense of “enlargement” it 
provides in its symbols. Possibly because Mr. Levin is more interested in 
fiction than poetry, he defines literary symbols less restrictively than Mr. 
Frye: “they connote personalities and situations which have the widest 
appeal and the most immediate meaning.” The knowledge which we derive 
from art is the result of the dialectical process which Mr. Levin sees in 
operation between participant and artist, “involving the recognition of 
norms on the one side and the introduction of novelties on the other”—that 
is, the recognition of the universal in the particular. These two essays are 
the best of those collected under “Working Definitions,” most of which 
are explicitly occasional pieces and only incidentally focused upon specific 
critical issues. 

Some of the other essays in the volume (collected under the rubrics of 
“Notations on Novelists” and “Long Views”) have greater depth and 
relevance. The three best of these are “The Example of Cervantes,” 
wherein Mr. Levin describes Cervantes’ germinal position in the novel, 
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both for his own age and later times; “Balzac and Proust,” a model com- 
parison of two authors who have some qualities but not too much in com- 
mon (this essay succeeds remarkably in contrasting nineteenth-century 
and twentieth-century sensibilities); and “Observations on the Style of 
Ernest Hemingway,” certainly destined to become one of the half dozen 
standard pieces of Hemingway criticism. 

In the essays found in “Long Views” Mr. Levin is interesting and 
sound, though in “Society as Its Own Historian” one questions whether 
the nineteenth-century novel was quite so immersed in “things” as he 
suggests. In “A Gallery of Mirrors” his comments on the reactions of 
European countries to American literature are discerning; and his “Criti- 
cism in Crisis,” though sometimes more descriptive than analytical, is 
timely in focus. In this essay, Mr. Levin is disturbed by the too marked 
“ascendancy of criticism over creation” in the modern age and by the cur- 
rent distrust of history among critics; he avers that art is autonomous but 
responsive to social influences and historical changes; he urges that psy- 
chology be concerned in literature with “the configuration of types” rath- 
er than with a too vigorous emphasis upon personalities; and he is in 
modified sympathy with archetypal methods of criticism and with the 
new critic’s concern for texture, but feels—and [ would say justly—the most 
urgent problem for modern criticism is to devise an adequate method for 
discussing narrative art: “Modern rhetoric, if it is not to be logomachy, 
must meet the challenge of the larger structures with more concreteness 
and discrimination.” 

The best of these essays, “Symbolism and Fiction,” will undoubtedly 
become standard like Mr. Levin’s earlier “Literature as an Institution.” 
What is said in this essay has long needed to be said. Mr. Levin cites 
the misplaced ingenuity of those critics who must find symbols every- 
where, even in the literature of direct statement and of the direct recrea- 
tion of experience where they may occur sparsely or not at all: “Literature 
can give us many things; but it gives us, first and last, a taste of reality.” 
He contends that svmbolic meanings elicited from a work of art must be 
justified by its context and that literary suggestiveness is not always 
direct allusion nor evidence of a consciously imposed patttern. He feels 
that the quest for svmbols can become either a fad (and thereby cease to 
be a justly reasoned activity) or a complusive desire to attain, at all costs, 
an archetypal certainty in interpretation. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Levin will soon give us other studies of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century fiction, like his essays on Balzac and Stend- 
hal, his James Joyce, and his recent The Power of Blackness. The balance, 
moderation, and justness which he so consistently displays are invaluable 
qualities in an age which has too often seen the critic yield to what Mr. 
Levin has described as the “temptation to claim dogmatic sanction for his 
personal impressions.” 
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both for his own age and later times; “Balzac and Proust,” a model com- 
parison of two authors who have some qualities but not too much in com- 
mon (this essay succeeds remarkably in contrasting nineteenth-century 
and twentieth-century sensibilities); and “Observations on the Style of 
Ernest Hemingway,” certainly destined to become one of the half dozen 
standard pieces of Hemingway criticism. 

In the essays found in “Long Views” Mr. Levin is interesting and 
sound, though in “Society as Its Own Historian” one questions whether 
the nineteenth-century novel was quite so immersed in “things” as he 
suggests. In “A Gallery of Mirrors” his comments on the reactions of 
European countries to American literature are discerning; and his “Criti- 
cism in Crisis,” though sometimes more descriptive than analytical, is 
timely in focus. In this essay, Mr. Levin is disturbed by the too marked 

.scendancy of criticism over creation” in the modern age and by the cur- 
rent distrust of history among critics; he avers that art is autonomous but 
responsive to social influences and historical changes; he urges that psy- 
chology be concerned in literature with “the configuration of types” rath- 
er than with a too vigorous emphasis upon personalities; and he is in 
modified sympathy with archetypal methods of criticism and with the 
new critic’s concern for texture, but feels—and I would say justly—the most 
urgent problem for modern criticism is to devise an adequate method for 
discussing narrative art: “Modern rhetoric, if it is not to be logomachy, 
must meet the challenge of the larger structures with more concreteness 
and discrimination.” 

The best of these essays, “Symbolism and Fiction,” will undoubtedly 
become standard like Mr. Levin’s earlier “Literature as an Institution.” 
What is said in this essay has long needed to be said. Mr. Levin cites 
the misplaced ingenuity of those critics who must find symbols every- 
where, even in the literature of direct statement and of the direct recrea- 
tion of experience where they may occur sparsely or not at all: “Literature 
can give us many things; but it gives us, first and last, a taste of reality.” 
He contends that symbolic meanings elicited from a work of art must be 
justified by its context and that literary suggestiveness is not always 
direct allusion nor evidence of a consciously imposed patttern. He feels 
that the quest for symbols can become either a fad (and thereby cease to 
be a justly reasoned activity) or a complusive desire to attain, at all costs, 
an archetypal certainty in interpretation. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Levin will soon give us other studies of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century fiction, like his essays on Balzac and Stend- 
hal, his James Joyce, and his recent The Power of Blackness. The balance, 
moderation, and justness which he so consistently displays are invaluable 
qualities in an age which has too often seen the critic vield to what Mr. 
Levin has described as the “temptation to claim dogmatic sanction for his 
personal impressions.” 
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